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NSTINCTIVE IN MAN is the impulse to creativity. Man, by natural endowment, is a builder, 
| a maker. His deepest satisfaction is found, when, having caused what was not, to come to be, 
he looks upon the produtt of hand and brain and finds it good. 
This instinctive creative impulse is deeply stirred in our day by the opportunity to give form 


and fashion to a new world order. A new world is coming into being, and man, the maker, is 
coming forward with myriads of plans for its building. But if the new order is to stand, and gen- 
erations to come are to find it good, the builders must not content themselves with superficial 
changes in architectural plans. They must rather create a new whole instinctive with a new spirit, 
a whole to the designed beauty and strength of which every part will faithfully contribute, in-which 
each part will be possessed and dominated by the spirit of the whole. 
Lack of this spirit in all its parts caused the collapse of the old order. The men of that world 
talked of “rights,” thought of individual gain and loss. Init “the spirit of I myself was paramount”’; 
_ the units assumed: “‘Life is for me: all the dim zons have toiled to produce me: this brief moment 
of time is but an opportunity for my pleasure, my ease.” In it men thought self-interest the deep- 
est factor in life, and upon this faith they builded their house. The assumption was false; the 
foundation, of sand. The house fell. 

The essential factor in. the new order will be a truer explanation of life, which takes account 
of man’s capacity for sacrifice and service, a more adequate faith that recognizes the power of love. 

_ This breath of the new order in the nostrils of men will withdraw the grasping hand of greed and 
extend the hands of helpfulness. This spirit, essential to any co-operative activity, will produce 
social efficiency. It—and it alone—will call forth man’s full creative energy in the interest of the 
whole, of which he will feel himself an essential part. The meek shall inherit the earth. 

The work of God; then, is this: ““That ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” To do the work 
of God is primarily not to do something at all, but to believe something. It is to believe in the 
sanity, the wisdom, the beauty, the strength, the practicability, of the kind of life that Jesus 
lived and taught. It is to believe in the reality and worth of the values he achieved, in the world 
programme, and the world-creative power of his life. Possessed by this spirit, man, the maker, 
will build, guided by the spirit of the Great Architect, a world in which shall dwell righteousness, 
and the fruit of righteousness will be peace. 
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Two False Propositions 


WO PROPOSITIONS on the social ques- 
tion that the Christian Church generally ac- 


cepts are unsound and outworn. They come 
together in two sentences of a statement by 

Dr. John McDowell, who speaks with authority 
_for the Presbyterian Church: “Both the laborer 
. and the capitalist should bear in mind that brother- 
“shood, not wealth, is the only secure basis of human 
society. It is not the function of the church to 
determine the form of social organization; it is 
its work to influence the spirit of it.’ Wealth is 
as surely in the foundation of human society as 
brotherhood is. The intelligent use of it is as vital 
to well-being as the sentiment of good-will. How 
can we get along without wealth? Its necessity 
is absolute. How can one express his brotherhood, 
indeed, except by the proper use of his goods in 
behalf of his kind? Wealth is not the unmoral 
material thing which otherworldly pietists have 
said it is. On the contrary, it is the tangible me- 
dium of human relations, the fruit of the whole 
. effort of the mind and soul of man. In every dollar 
there is concentrated the spiritual fact of labor, 
of service for the common good; and prior to that, 
as raw material in the earth, it is the fruit of God’s 
work in behalf of all the children of men. It is 
harmful and stupid longer to disregard this inner- 
most truth. Only when brotherhood understands 
the nature of the materials with which it does its 
principal work in the world, and by means of which 
it realizes itself at the present critical time, will 
there be such virtue in the Church as to win the 
multitude to respect and devotion. Religion - is 
regarded not without some justice as an esoteric 
thing which lives a vague and insulated life. 
As soon as a really vital and grave problem 
arises involving wealth we hear from many quar- 
ters this evasive and unpardonable generality about 
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brotherhood. The plain duty of the Church is to 
join wealth with brotherhood in such scientific fit- 
ness that we shall at least stand by the proposition 
that the two are inseparable. 


* Body for Spirit — 

HE OTHER ERROR is equally absurd. The 

spirit must assume form. It cannot float 
around like a pleasant fragrance. The Presby- 
terian spirit surely has never lacked form of or- 
ganization. Their system of doctrine is the best 
formulated in Protestantism. Their polity is the 
farthest removed from nebulosity. So in every 
phase of life the spirit craves a form and is naught 
until it finds a sound body. It is a law of life. That 
is why we religionists cry against foes of the form 
of democracy in the state. It is the innermost 


reason for the increasing demand for democracy 


in industry. Nothing is settled by formless senti- 
mentalism. Nothing can remain without form. 
The examples can be multiplied without end. The 
Church is to-day giving form to its spirit in indus- 
try, for it realizes that under certain forms the 
spirit is stifled. There was slavery, for example. 
The spirit was also corrupted by the absolute au- 
tocracy over the individual’s soul in the ancient 
Church. The Church is constrained to discipline 
her members and society in general in love, truth, 
and justice, and to add thereto an understanding 
of the conditions, that is, the forms of administra- 
tion under which love, truth, and justice will have 
a living chance. That larger obligation has always 
been assumed by the great churchmen. In fact, 
their attainment to greatness is due to their per- 
sistence in maintaining the right spirit in the right 
body. This makes the only respectable religion. 


“As Well as Me” 


MONG THE FRIENDS of a better social order, 


and of that religious zeal which brings forth 
a better social day, Major Henry L. Higginson, 
who died recently in Boston, was a notable figure. 
If the more advanced social student felt, as one has 
expressed himself, that Major Higginson did not 
readily adjust his mind to recent social change, and 
was concerned that the old sanctions, authority, 
and dependabilities were loosening in these un- 
settled days, certain it is that in point of that good 
sense and fairness that outlasts every changing 
programme, he was a wise and good man. It may 
be recalled that in 1914 he gave out a statement 


which aroused comment throughout the country. 


He was speaking of a telephone strike in which 
there had been some adverse comment against lead- 


ers in finance. “Consider the rich men of the coun- 
try,” he said. “Almost all of them have gained their — 
In time some © 


riches through industry and brains. 
of them have reached a high point of power and 
wealth. Perhaps this result is to be ‘deprecated, 


but it is the work of men who have made their own — 
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way. More than that, it is what most men would 


like to do. 


Perhaps some of these men have done 
things which at the time they thought honest, but te 


{ 
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which later they have thought dishonest, and of 
which they have been ashamed. But where is the 
man who has gone through life and done nothing 
for which he should and does blush?” In these 
columns we like to reiterate this sort of truth, for 
nothing is surer than that a great part; how great 
no man can say, of the discontent among people is 
due to a perfectly false theory that those who have 
much are favorites of chance. In a system where 
injustice is effectual against all men, where we are 
all members of the same body, it is inescapable that 
there should be suffering, and among those who 
are weaker the resentment that they have lost at 
the hands of those who are stronger. That is why 
all good people are desirous of getting a squarer 
order of things. Nobody is satisfied, and nobody 
ought to be satisfied, with wrong. Let Major Hig- 
ginson’s counsel be kept in mind: “Everybody is 
selfish, the wage-worker with the rest of us. Most 
men think first of themselves. It does require 
civilization, religion, and morals to induce people to 
remember others. Charity in the great sense is 
needed, and belief that God made all the other 
fellows as well as me.” 


A Unitarian Consecration 


ASS MOVEMENTS by Unitarians are rare, 

because they are not of the right numbers for 
large demonstrations of their faith. Of course 
there are exceptions in the national meetings which 
bring the faithful together from many quarters. 
In only one community, Boston, would it be pos- 
sible even to speak of simultaneous consecration 
meetings, for two or three congregations in a com- 
munity are not enough to justify such an effort. 
The present week witnesses the reavowal of devo- 
tion of the people to the spiritual foundations: of 
life. The services are admirably planned through- 
out, and the speakers are prophetic. They employ 
only so much of the sure intellectual framework 
as will make the spiritual power effectual. It ought 
to be a genuine revival of religion. The people want 
to see the Church become the great agency for im- 
mediate human welfare. The way to do that is first 
to make their own denomination spiritually alive 
and efficiently active. By this means only will the 
part we play with the other denominations be as- 
sured. The interchurch movement everywhere is 
the inevitable method. Such sects as withhold their 


. fellowship when we have done our religious part 


commit a grievous sin; and we on our part do like- 
wise if we insist upon obtruding our denomina- 


_ tional name or interests so as to imply lack of work- 


ing equality with the brethren of other churches. 
But we are not of that ilk. 


For Berroa Children 


pee Sinee QUAKERS have been carrying on 
a work of relief for the stricken people not 


_ only in France, but also in Germany, especially 


for little children. All they are able to do with 


_ their present resources is poignantly small com- 
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pared with the calls upon them. They have won, 
in their great desire to expand their usefulness, no 
less a person than Herbert Hoover, who is still 
serving the little ones through the European Chil- 
dren’s Fund. This organization is engaged in the 
special feeding of about three millions of under- 
nourished children in various parts of Europe. 
Some of the money is being devoted to German chil- 
dren, but the need is far greater than the supply. 
It is Mr. Hoover’s earnest wish that more be done. 
Of his-own Fund he says: “I particularly turn to 
you because I am anxious that efforts of this kind 
should not become the subject of political propa- 
ganda. The undoubted probity, ability, and Ameri- 
can character of the Quakers for generations will 
prevent any such use being made of your service, 
and for this reason I propose that the funds at my 
disposal should be devoted exclusively to your sup- 
port.” All contributions in addition to these of 
Mr. Hoover’s will go intact to the children, as the 
overhead charges of administration are entirely 
covered by the Friends. THr R&GISTER has received 
no appeal whatever from the Friends, but it com- 
mends this peculiarly noble service, which other- 
wise would probably not be adequately performed, 
to all of its readers. Contributions may be made 
either through this paper or directly to the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Proper Study 


HE PROPER STUDY is not books, but the 
student. On that rock modern psychologists 
stand. They are right about it. The need is to 
apply the truth. We wish they would move. How 
many colleges are as much concerned ‘that a man 
or woman shall find and unfold himself as they are 
that he shall finish his courses with credits for 
recitations? In Minnesota there is an institution, 
Macalester College, which enters the name of each 
student on an observation chart. From his matric- 
ulation he knows they are interested in his capaci- 
ties, abilities, and success. They grade him in such 
qualities as attention, accuracy, alertness, self-re- 
liance, tact, ingenuity, sympathy, adaptation, 
health, endurance, poise, and conviction. They 
pass upon him in his ability to get results, to make 
a good impression, to make friends, to love work, to 
increase capacities. By such a detailed and excel- 
lent cataloguing the development of the subnormal 
characteristics becomes desirable and practicable; 
and the restraint of characteristics which are above 
normal is equally a matter for careful attention. 
We are not informed about the measure of success 
in the application of this sound educational prin- 
ciple, but it will be a great success under proper 
management. The effect will be twofold. The 
training will direct the student into the calling for 
which his predominant characteristics unmistak- 
ably reveal his fitness; and it will make him a bal- 
anced personality, with his intellect, feeling, body, 
and will a co-ordinate whole. In other words, this 
is education,—to teach a man to make at once a 
living and a life, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


W = THE CONVENING of Congress in regu- 


lar session last Monday, the prospects for the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Ger- 

many assumed an important, if not an overshadowing, 
place in public interest. In the interim since the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the agreement on the 
closing day of the extra session, the discussion of the 
world problems involved in the situation seems to have 
developed an unmistakable expression of a nation-wide 
demand for action that shall facilitate the restoration 
of normal international conditions. It is pointed out 
by advocates of the treaty on both sides of the Atlantic 
that the accomplishment of that purpose would be 
either greatly retarded or completely frustrated by the 
refusal of the United States to align itself with the na- 
tions of the Allied group in the work of restoring the 
stability of the structure of civilization. It is pointed 
out, in this connection, that the work now remaining to 
be done by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
is rather a task of compromise and accommodation 
than of discussion and interpretation. There are some 
probabilities that this task will be accomplished suc- 
cessfully before the end of the session. 
Department of Labor Establishes 
Principle of Deportation 

While a Congressional committee was at work in 
New York last week investigating the methods of deal- 
ing with extreme radicals of alien origin accused of 
overt and violent propaganda against our form of gov- 
ernment, the Department of Labor established what 
promises to prove an important precedent in the treat- 
ment of convicted “Reds.” The Department on the 
day before. Thanksgiving confirmed the recommenda- 
tion made by the Bureau of Immigration for the depor- 
tation of Alexander Berkman, who for thirty years, 
since his immigration from Russia, has made no secret 
of his irreconcilable opposition to American institu- 
tions, and whose attempt upon the life of Henry C. 
Frick at the time of the Homestead strike has been 
interpreted by himself as a step toward the furtherance 
of the “red” programme for the achievement of indus- 
trial democracy. Last Saturday the Department sup- 
plemented its decision against Berkman by ordering 
the deportation of Emma Goldman, his partner in the 
subversive movement. The expulsion of Berkman and 
of Emma Goldman will rid the country of two of the 
most conspicuous among the alien assailants of the 
existing order. 
Relations with Mexico 
Growing More Tense 

Our relations with Mexico at the beginning of the 
week had entered a phase of tenseness equalled only by 
the situation that precipitated the border operations 
three years ago. The new crisis was presented by the 
refusal of President Carranza to comply with the State 
Department’s request that he discontinue the proceed- 
ings against William O. Jenkins, the American con- 
Sular agent at Puebla, who was recently kidnapped 
and subsequently released on the payment of a ransom 
of $150,000, and whom the Republic of Mexico accuses 
of having connived at his own capture, apparently on 
the theory that he was attempting to sustain the con- 
tention of the State Department that Mexico is “un- 
willing or unable” to give adequate protection to the 
lives and property of Americans living within its bor- 
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ders. The unyielding attitude of the Mexican authori- 
ties caused some commotion at the State Department, 
whence came the announcement last Saturday that an- 
other demand for the release of the consular agent 
would be despatched to the City of Mexico forthwith, 
and that this document would “leave no good grounds 
for further quibbling” by President Carranza, as a 
press despatch put it. .It was apparent that the Goy- 
ernment at Washington had taken a serious view of 
the issue, and that it was prepared to take whatever 
measures might ultimately prove necessary for the ac- 
complishment of its object. 
Possibility of Intervention 
Once More Discussed 

The development of the wide difference of opinion 
between the State Department and the Carranza ad- 
ministration on the question of Mr. Jenkins, coupled 
with the publication by the State Department last 
Friday of the latest list of eight American lives taken 
by Mexicans, precipitated a renewed discussion of the 
chronic problem of intervention in the neighboring 
republic. An important section of the press, took the 
position that every effort should be made to avert 
extreme action that would involve military operations 
of any sort. Nevertheless, there appeared to be a well- 
defined sentiment throughout the country that our 
Southern neighbor cannot be permitted to pursue a 
policy of irritation, adopted for reasons of either weak- 
ness or aggressiveness. One interpretation of the sit- 
uation was that President Carranza, facing an increas- 
ing opposition at home, is attempting to unify the Mex- 
ican people by developing the prospect of an armed 
clash with the United States in defence of the terri- 
torial integrity of Mexico. 
Bituminous Coal Strike may 
be Fought to the End 

Owing to the rejection of a wage increase of 14 per 
cent. by the United Mine Workers of America, and 
the rejection of a wage increase of 31.6 per cent. by the 
operators, the Federal attempt to bring about an agree- 
ment between the warring interests came to naught on 
Thanksgiving Day. The prospects at the beginning of 
the present week were that the strike would be con- 
tinued to the bitter end. There were indications, how- 
ever, that in several localities the production of fuel 
was being resumed on a limited scale. In the State 
of Kansas, for example, after the mines had been seized 
through receiverships ordered by the Supreme Court, 
Governor Allen was making an attempt last Monday to 
restore normal production with volunteer labor. The 
response to Governor Allen’s appeal for workers in the 
event of the refusal of the miners to return to work 
resulted last week in a notable demonstration of public 
opinion, expressed by the enlistment of a large army 
recruited from all strata in the community. Although 
the immediate efficiency of this volunteer mining force . 
was open to doubt, the general rally to the Governor’s 
call seemed to offer a clear expression of the feeling of 
the people of the State that the uninterrupted opera- 
tion of a basic industry should not be left open to the 
hazards of a selfish contest between private interests. 
It was a similar expression of public feeling in England 
that recently made short work of the general railroad 
strike in that country. 
Strikes Crumbling under ' 
Pressure of Public Opinion $4 f\. 

Significant comment on the state of public sentiment 
on the entire problem of industrial unrest in the coun- 
try was to be read at the beginning of the week in the 
accounts of the disintegration of several important 
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strikes. It appeared, for instance, that normal condi- 
tions were being restored to a considerable extent in 
the steel mills. The pressmen, feeders, and “vacation- 
ist” compositors in New York, who for eight weeks had 
paralyzed the business of the publishing centre of 
America, returned to work last week after the Inter- 
national Typographical Union had carried to a con- 
clusion its contention that the strike had been declared 
in violation of the workers’ contract with the employ- 
ers. To this view the local union, ordinarily one of 
the most conservative labor organizations in the coun- 
try, finally acceded after a vain attempt by the radi- 
cal element to maintain its control of the situation. 
Coming so soon after the return of the port workers 
to their labor under the conditions that prevailed ve- 
fore the strike, the collapse of the printers’ “walkout” 
was regarded as a significant sign of the return of 
labor to a better-balanced conception of things. 


Struggle for Soviet Regime 
Begun by Italian Socialists 

‘The true aims of the Socialist party in Italy, which 
made enormous gains in the recent national election 
at the expense of practically all the conservative 
groups in the Chamber of Deputies, were revealed last 
week when the directors of the party issued a mani- 
festo calling upon the government to establish a Soviet 
régime in Italy. This declaration, on the eve of the 
opening of the new parliament last Monday, was re- 
garded as a grave definition of the problem which Italy 
faces in the present unparalleled crisis in its economic 
affairs and its foreign relations, complicated by the 
continued extension of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s adven- 
turous operations on the Dalmatian coast. Sr. 


Brevities 


That was a compliment to a preacher, that “the 
entire man gets into his sermon.” 


Of the five hundred and thirteen students in the 
Freshman class, Harvard University, one hundred and 
thirty-two use tobacco. The pipe is used more than the 
cigarette, and cigars by only five men. 


The Secretary of State has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Interchurch World Movement, and will do 
his part “in advancing a cause which appeals to every 
man who seeks a new and better world, founded upon 
the principles of Christianity.” 


A minister who allowed the Sunday-school in his 
church to die thought his church people would be glad 
to get rid of the bother of running it. But one of the 
leading and most active church members, when he 
heard of the decease of the Sunday-school, said to his 
wife, “A year from now our dear minister will not be 
with us”; and he wasn’t. A church without a Sunday- 
school is a church planning to commit suicide. 


It seems to us for an organization that makes “God 
and country” its ideal, the American Legion has been 
lawless in rushing en masse into public meetings that 
did not please certain of its posts. We still have the 
police. We wonder if the psychological raw beef on 
which the soldiers were fed in the World War has been 
completely taken care of by their mental digestion. 
Spontaneous raiding parties even for the salvation of 
the country are a little strong for plain citizens. 
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LETTERS tothe EDITOR 


Stewardship 


To the Editor of Tur CuristTiAN Rucistrer :— 


I have seldom read a more exhilarating and reassur- 
ing editorial than yours of November 20, arraigning 
recreant Senators and short-sighted employers for 
their indiffereuce to the will of the people. I venture 
to ask, however, whether in the course of these brave 
and wise comments you do not fail to do complete 
justice to the word “stewardship.” It implies, you 
say, “holding property in trust benevolently. ... It 
is not co-operative justice. It is near-charity.” Is not 
this definition open to some question? Does not “stew- 
ardship” in the New Testament signify, on the con- 
trary, a relation of loyal service to God like that of a 
faithful servant to his master? A steward does not 
own the property he administers; he owes it. His work 
is ever under his great taskmaster’s eye. The test of 
his stewardship is his fidelity. “It is required of 
stewards that a man be found faithful.” “Give an 
account of thy stewardship.” Is not this precisely 
the test which should be met by the prosperous to-day ? 
Do they own their wealth or do they owe it? Are 
they fools, laying up treasure for themselves, or are 
they rich toward God? Is not this attitude toward 
life—the habitual sense of responsibility to God, the 
consciousness of being an instrument to fulfil His will 
—quite distinguishable from near-charity, or patroniz- 
ing benevolence? It looks not down, but up. It is 
not condescension, but consecration. Is not “steward- 
ship” a good word for to-day? 


Francis G. PraAsopy. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The Bible, Then Channing 


To the Editor of Tar CuriIsTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am much interested in the renewed interest in 
Channing among our people. It is impossible to esti- 
mate with any degree of accuracy the wide influence 
of his teaching, not only in our own denomination, 
but in others as well. There is little doubt that few 
men have had equal influence in America; and the 
persistence with which it maintains is an evidence of 
the eternal principle that underlies all that Channing 
wrote. 

Some time ago I was visiting a prominent Presby- 
terian preacher. While we were in his study he took 
down a well-worn copy of the one-volume edition of 
Channing issued by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and said, “I believe that, next to the Bible, I have 
had greater benefit from this one book than from all 
the others together,”—and he had a _ well-selected 
library. 

I still have and use the copy given me back in 1896 
by Miss L. Freeman Clarke. It is marked and under- 
scored. J have been re-reading the book and hope to 
complete it once more. 

We isolated Unitarians find the companionship of 
Channing and the other worthies of our household of 
faith particularly dear to us. Ki. K. MarsHatt, 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN, 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN | 
ASSOCIATION _ 


Northern New England 


[oe DENOMINATIONAL NEEDS of Maine, New 


Hampshire, and Vermont are not so much for 

money to launch new enterprises as for new en- 
dowments of courage; patience, and common sense. 
The problem is not so much one of missionary adven- 
ture as of stimulating and energizing the existing 
churches. It is not so much a matter of building new 
edifices as of the better use of the present buildings. 
The State Conferences in Maine and New Hampshire 
are well officered and administered and the Downing 
Fund, an endowment held by the church in Concord, 
N.H., whereof the income is available for missionary 
work in the State, gives reliable financial backing 
in New Hampshire. Some of the fine old parishes 
retain all their old vigor, and alert and able ministers 
can always find response to their endeavors, but in 
too many of the churches there is a lack of young 
life, a failure to adopt the new methods and measures 
required by a changing constituency, an inelastic ri- 
gidity, an inability to adapt the life of the church to 
the needs of the community. Some of the towns or 
smaller cities are stationary in population or the 
gains are in people who are French Canadian or Euro- 
pean by birth and Catholic by religious tradition. 
Sometimes there are too many Protestant churches 
in a town, with the inevitable result that the ministers 
are underpaid, the buildings shabby and unattractive, 
and the people so occupied in raising money by fairs 
and suppers for the bare support of the church that 
they have little time or strength for their real work. 
Nevertheless, in almost every case the local resources 
are sufficient if rightly developed and wisely applied. 
The need is not for grants of money, but for what may 
be more difficult and expensive—wise advice, competent 
guidance, resolute leadership. 

In Northern New England practically all of the 
Unitarian churches are well equipped for work and 
worship and have inspiring traditions of serviceable- 
ness. One thinks of the good inheritance there is in 
such noble old churches as those in Portland, Bangor, 
Portsmouth, and Burlington. These societies oceupy 
splendid old meeting-houses and have ample facilities. 
One thinks, too, of the beautiful old meeting-houses at 
Castine, Eastport, Saco, Belfast, and Kennebunk in 
Maine; at Walpole, Wilton, and Dublin in New Hamp- 
shire; and of the charming modern church buildings 
at Keene and Andover, N.H.; at Houlton and Sanford, 
Me.; and at Brattleboro, Vt. The churches at the 
three state capitals—Augusta, Concord, and Mont- 
pelier—are all excellently housed, admirably con- 
ducted, and ably ministered unto. In the manufactur- 
ing cities like Manchester and Nashua our cause is 
well represented, and our churches in towns like Frank- 
lin, Lebanon, and Milford, N.H., and Windsor, Vt., 
lively and growing places, are influential and useful. 
The church in Waterville, Me., has an ample plant in 
the centre of the city and needs only a new and active 
minister to resume its career of usefulness. The 
churches in Ellsworth, Farmington, and Yarmouth in 
Maine, and Rochester in New Hampshire, are without 
ministers and may have to take a new start and re- 
solve upon a more generous ministerial stipend be- 
fore they can secure the leaders they should have. 

It is the duty of the Fellowship of the Churches, 
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through their Association, to stimulate and foster in 
these New England churches closer sympathy and co- 
operation; to provide the guidance of experts in the 
fields of religious education and community service; 
to promote the missionary interest without which a 
church grows self-centred and self-complacent; to sup- 
port the local endeavors of judicious ministers in all 
good causes; and to bring the strength and experience 
of all the churches to the help of each. The financial 
need of this department is, then, for money to send 
through the churches trusted and popular leaders of 
our cause, who by precept and preaching can arouse 
the sense of collective endeavor, point out the special 
opportunities of these churches, and quicken patriotic 
devotion and moral resolution. We want to be able 
to hold evangelistic meetings in all the New England 
churches, similar to those that are being held in East- 
ern Massachusetts this week. We want to send wise 
advisers to each church to tell about the new motives 
and principles of religious education, to introduce 
the new methods and manuals in the church schools, 
and inform and encourage teachers and superinten- 
dents. We want to help the local churches to develop 
and use their particular opportunities of service, 
whether it be Americanization work among the foreign- 
born in an industrial city, or in connecting with some 
village church the people of the remoter farms and 
bringing a gospel of good cheer and Christian fellow- 
ship to people who in their isolation are too often be- 
coming practically pagan. We want to conduct mis- 
sions and build chapels at the summer resorts that 
annually attract thousands of people from all over 
America to the New England coast and mountains. 
We want to help the church officers everywhere to 
better order their administrative affairs so that church 
support will not be a burden, but a co-operative delight. 
There is hardly a church in Northern New England 
that could not be relieved of all the petty details of 
the money-raising machinery if only it would adopt 
wise and well-proved methods. We want to send out 
musical leaders who will inspire the people to want 
and to have better congregational singing. We want to 
help ministers to persuade their people that these old 
churches are among the most precious inheritances 
they possess, sacred trusts to be cherished and trans- 
mitted. Their buildings and grounds should be kept 
neat and attractive. There should be no unkempt sur- 
roundings or fantastic decorations or worn-out carpet- 
ings, or blinds needing paint. Every church should 
have the New Hymn and Service Book, a good bulletin- 
board or Wayside Pulpit, and every church ought to 
at least have in training a chorus choir of its own 
young people. 

A good many of the churches of Northern New Eng- 
land are at school and college centres. It is probable 
that no section of our country has produced so large 
a proportion of Unitarian ministers. There is no more 
fertile field for the work of our Committee on the 
Recruiting of the Ministry. The church at Burlington 
is at the seat of the University of Vermont, and Colby 
University is at Waterville. The University of Maine 
is near Bangor, and Norwich University near Mont- 
pelier. The Exeter church is adjacent to Phillips-Exe- 
ter Academy. At Presque Isle, Castine, and Farming- 
ton are the normal schools that supply the teachers for 
the schools of Maine. The church at Andover, N.H., 


is part of the group of buildings that make the plant © 
of Proctor Academy. The adequate endowment of that _ 
admirable school would be one of the best things pos- 


sible for our Unitarian work in New Hampshire. 


Who will provide the money needed to enable the ; 
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Association to employ the men and women who can lift 
the effort of the old New England churches to higher 
levels? It is just as important to save or energize the 
life of an old church as it is to plant a new church. 
Sometimes the best work of church extension is inten- 
sive, the deepening of the roots, the fertilizing of a 
soil tending toward sterility, the preparing of a new 
and greater harvest. Samug. A. Entor. 


What Must We Do With 
Evil in Moving Pictures? 


As the industry grows greater and the number of patrons 
increases beyond belief, the need of democratic 
control and correction becomes imperative 


AMY WOODS 


Secretary State Committee on Motion Pictures, Boston, Mass. 


BOUT ONE-TENTH of the entire population of 
A the United States sees motion pictures every 
day, according to the Community Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau. Counting out the too young and the too 
old, the sick, those who have too little money to go 
and those who have too much, the percentage is even 
higher. But even ten million people going to the 
motion-picture houses every day in the week, including 
Sundays, is somewhat staggering. 

The rise and popularity of motion pictures, running 
back as it does over a period of less than ten years, 
is phenomenal. The last census records the motion- 
picture industry as the fourth largest in the country in 
point of investment. It is easy to remember when the 
films were so imperfect that it was bad for the eyes 
to watch them long, and laws had to be passed requir- 
ing that vaudeville be interspersed among the pictures 
to relieve the eye-strain. 

Mechanical improvements have changed all that now, 
and the possibilities of this new pictorial art have 
gripped the public mind as no other recreation has 
ever done. 

Motion pictures have brought to thousands of people 
who may never travel the wonders of the world. 

We all know the part that motion pictures played 
in the World War, by furnishing wholesome fun and 
amusement to the army and navy, and by bringing back 
to us an intimate knowledge of the machinery and the 
devastation of modern warfare. They also have un- 
limited power in the educational field. 

In fact, motion pictures have such a power for good 
that the country at first remained quiescent about the 
other power for bad which has crept into a large per- 

centage of the commercialized side of the industry. 

5 The flagrant abuse of the public faith has grown so 
. great that the reaction has come at last, and from all 
over the United States the protest is arising from 
thinking men and women, mothers and fathers, who 
see a menace to their boys and girls in the false 
standards thrown on the screen. Marriage infidelity 
and infelicity are depicted as normal; the cave-man’s 
passion, up-to-date situations for love, crime, prostitu- 
tion, obscenity, hairbreadth escapes have brought back 
a reign of dime novels and cheap melodrama in visual 
form, ; 
Managers, especially in cities and towns outside the 
large distributing centres, say it is impossible to pre- 
vent these films from being included with the better 
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type, because a syndicate controls the distribution and 
they must take the bad with the good. , 

_ The old sophistry that the public gets what it wants 
is constantly used to forestall any criticism of films 
that offend. But it is too devious a road for the unor- 
ganized public to travel, from manager, past theatre 
owner, whose eye is on the box receipts, through ex- 
change man to producer, to assert its wish even if its 
wishes could be clarified and made articulate without 
some form of centralization, some focussing-point tre- 
sponsible in its turn to the public for its decisions. 

It is only through government machinery that the 
public is organized to demand what it wants with 
power to enforce its demands. ae 

That members of the industry acknowledge that one- 
fifth of the population has some form of governmental 
censorship is a pretty clear sign that the public is not 
Satisfied with a laissez faire policy toward the motion- 
picture industry. 

Last year, besides the four States which now have 
state censorship, the residents of twenty-four other 
States filed bills with-their legislatures asking for some 
form of governmental control. Members of the in- 
dustry boast that these bills have all been killed and 
that their organization is pledged to kill any attempt 
at state control and have resolved to repeal the laws in 
the four States—Maryland, Ohio, Kansas, and Pennsyl- 
vania—which now have censorship. 

Canada also is to be controlled by the industry if 
they.succeed in their purpose of stifling governmental 
supervision. At present the people in every province 
of Canada are saying through their government what 
they will and what they will not see in their places of 
amusement. 

Four different methods are now being tried in the 
United States :— 


I. Laws prohibiting children from attending shows. 
It should be said :— 

1. These laws do not raise the standards of films, 
but merely forbid that children under fourteen 
shall see them, unaccompanied by older people. 

2. They do not safeguard older boys and girls. 

5. It is difficult to enforce them and they have 
not proved successful in Massachusetts or Ohio. 


II. City or town censorship by the mayor or select- 
men, sometimes assisted by volunteer committees. 


1. This form of control depends largely upon 
complaints from individuals after the film has 
been exhibited. 

2. The personal relationship between theatre 
managers and the volunteer committees make it 
difficult to insist upon continuous high standards. 

3. Although pictures in the immediate city may 
be improved, just outside the city there is no con- 
trol. Managers of small theatres in small towns 
who are putting on good films want state censor- 
ship, to relieve them from competition with lower- 
grade films in the next towns. The volunteer com- 
mittee of Worcester, which has made the longest 
test of local censorship in Massachusetts, believes 
‘it is not successful. They want state censorship. 
The majority of the eliminations which they re- 
quire are the same as are required in Pennsylvania 
under state censorship. Mrs. C. F. Marble, chair- 
man of a local volunteer committee of Worcester, 
writes: “While local boards of censorship like 
ours can do much as deterrents and as silent 
guardians, our real authority is meagre, and in 
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many places the effectiveness of such organizations 
would be impaired by the lack of co-operation of 
police or selectmen. Moreover, these local boards 
seldom exist in the villages where the cheapest and 
the worst films are the only ones shown.” 


III. State censorship, as carried out in Pennsyl- 
vania. Under the direction of a board of two men and 
a woman, every film is examined and objectionable 
parts changed or eliminated before it is allowed to 
- appear in Pennsylvania. The delay to the industry 1s 
not great, usually from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. The review is made several days in advance of 
the date of release. 

The following letters from the present Governor and 
a former Governor of Pennsylvania to the Massachu- 
setts State Committee on Motion Pictures, both dated 
November 26, 1919, reflect how the people of Pennsyl- 
vania feel about state censorship :— 


In answer to your inquiry of the 20th instant, I 
would say that after an experience of several years, 
Pennsylvania would not consider being without a cen- 
sorship on moving pictures. While there has been some 
criticism of a narrowness of viewpoint upon the part 
of some of the censors, there has never been any real 
criticism of the general effectiveness and desirability 
of the work which they have done. The moving picture 
has become such an influence in our modern-day life 
that it is very necessary to protect our people and 
especially our young folks from influences of a ques- 
tionable character which are apt to be conveyed by 
uncensored pictures. The things which have had to be 
removed from films in Pennsylvania are the best 
answers to the question of the necessity of this work. 

Some day when all responsible agencies in the trade 
take sides against evil pictures and suggestions, the 
censorship may not be necessary; but, much as we like 
to agree with our friends in the trade, we are convinced 
that that day has not yet arrived. 

Wm. C. SPROUL, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 


From former Governor Brumbaugh :— 


The work of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Censors of moving pictures has been of great value to 
the moral well-being of our people. We have steadily 
demanded that no indecent thing be shown, and we 
have succeeded in a commendable way. The film- 
makers have gone to court and have been rebuffed. 
Without the steady insistence by the Board upon the 
elimination of filth and indecency, our people, especially 
the young, would haye—under state sanction—exhibi- 
tions that are to say the least miserably vicious. 

Our Board has done notable work. We ought to 
go even farther. In my opinion the moving picture—so 
meaningful as educative matter—ought to be as clean 
as the work in the schoolroom. What the State would 
not stage in a class-room, it ought not to stage in any 
other place. 


M. G. BrumBavueH. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Three other States, Kansas, Ohio, and Maryland, and 
all the provinces of Canada, have governmental control. 

IV. Commendation by the National Board of Re- 
view, not a part of the Federal Government, as the 
name leads many to suppose, but a self-appointed or- 
ganization in New York whose purpose is “not to eradi- 
cate the evils of the motion picture by coercive censor- 
ship, but to develop a finer sense of artistic values by 
selective methods.” They believe these two conditions 
are mutually exclusive. 

Massachusetts as well as many other States have 
been relying upon the opinion of the National Board of 
Review, but the State Committee on Motion Pictures 
finds that one-half the films in Boston approved by 
the National Board of Review require some form of 
change in Pennsylvania under state censorship. 
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The National Board of Review is not responsible to 
any one for its decisions, and gives the public a false 
sense of security against objectionable films. It is so 
closely affiliated with the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry that it is difficult to imagine 
that its judgment is unbiassed. 

The National Association of the Motion Picture 
Industry at its annual meeting in August, 1919, drew 
up a set of resolutions based upon unyielding. opposi- 
tion to the enactment of any law establishing pre-pub- 
licity censorship of motion pictures. These resolu- 
tions embody what is practically a pledge that all 
producers and distributors shall uphold the authority 
of this private board to determine what the people 
ought to see. “Any responsible citizen,” they say, may 
register with the National Board of Review a written 
complaint on any picture, and if found warranted the 
Board will reconsider the picture. The prerogative of 
this private board includes the right to call in experts 
with a view to obtaining their technical advice in 
special fields when photo-plays of particular import- 
ance dealing with controversial subjects are under dis- 
cussion, but the Board does not allow its advisors to 
vote. Decision is reached in executive session. Then 
the National Association of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry reaffirms its unalterable opposition to any form 
of pre-publicity censorship by political appointees as 
contrary to the principles of American democracy, and 
invites the co-operation of all social agencies to further 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the enactment of any law abridging the 
freedom of expression through the medium of the 
motion picture. 

Massachusetts is aroused to the need for action. A 
state committee has been formed representing the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Federation of Teachers, Federation of Churches, 
League of Catholic Women, etc. Its purpose is the 
permanent improvement of the standards of motion 
pictures and the conditions under which they are pre- 
sented in Massachusetts. ; 

Cities and towns responding to a call from this com- 
mittee are forming local committees to study their own 
needs and to help form a state policy. 


The State Committee on Motion Pictures, having 


studied the four methods of supervision, believes that 
state control is the best method so far secured, and has 
endorsed the principle of state censorship by paid offi- 
cials with an unpaid board of representative citizens to 
be appointed by the Governor, who shall determine 
standards by which the pictures shall be judged. This 
unpaid board could be kept in touch with public senti- 
ment through Iocal volunteer committees in cities and 
towns throughout the Commonwealth. The local com- 
mittees in their turn would work with local managers 
to improve the physical and moral conditions of the 
theatres and establish the confidence of the community 
in the theatres. 

In order to be fair with the members of the industry, 
the state committee, while at present holding fast to its 


decision in regard to the necessity of state censorship, 


has offered to delay filing a bill for not more than three 
weeks, in order that members of the industry may 
submit in writing a counter plan which they believe 
would be more effective. 

This is a question of great social significance. Should 
an amusement industry have complete freedom to offer 
whatever it pleases to the public? Which is more in 
accordance with our democratic form of government, 
official supervision or group domination and control? 


us 
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Co-operation in Effect To-day 
in Many American Industries 


The practice of joint control by management and em- 
ployees has evolved to a nearly democratic basis 


WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 
II 


war, and one of the.most sturdy outgrowths of — 


T SEEDS OF PEACE are planted in time of 


the World War, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, is a form of collective bargaining which prom- 
ises to foster the development of industrial democracy 
and hence peace and co-operation. Directly traceable 
to the war activities of the Federal Government, there 
are in existence to-day some scores of shop-commit- 
tee systems, practical and working industrial democra- 
cies. The principles underlying these systems of fac- 
tory government are profoundly simple, and the fasci- 
nating problem of working them out into practical ap- 
plication I will touch on in my third article. It suffices 
now to realize that certain radical changes have 
already taken place in American industry, and to 
understand them we myst look for a moment at the 
historical causes which necessitated those changes. 
In that stage of production when employer and em- 
ployee, man and manager, were one person, either 
physically or legally (as in the case of the incorporated 
guild), the important decisions were rendered jointly. 
There was democracy in the sense that each party had 
an equal right to be heard and an equal vote in deter- 
mining what should be done. Without attempting a 
complete list, the matters which were thus subject to 
joint control included what we call to-day “hiring and 
firing,” wage rates, hours, shop conditions, and de- 
tails of management. Contrast this state of affairs 
with an industry operated by a management which 
does not recognize the union: none but the management 
may say who shall be employed or rejected or for what 
reasons; wage rates are fixed by the management, con- 
sulting, perhaps, individually with the workers, but 
not required to consult with them at all; hours are 
determined by the same authority; and shop condi- 
tions, including sanitation, discipline, and the like, are 
the charge of the management and of the management 
alone. The theory of this so-called autocratic manage- 
ment is that the employees need not work in a given 
plant unless they choose to take things as they find 
them, and that the business is the property of those 
who invest their money in it, the property rights of 
those who invest their labor power being nil. How 
poorly the theory is adapted to the facts in the in- 
dustrial world is now increasingly self-evident. _ 
The splitting apart of management and men quite 
naturally resulted in the formation of trade-unions 
designed to protect the individual worker through col- 
lective representation. The first stage in their de- 
velopment may be called the struggle for existence and 
recognition. This stage has long since passed in some 
industries and for some crafts, as, for example, in the 
building and printing trades and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. Due mainly to the rapid westward growth of 
the country and to unchecked immigration, the strug- 
gle has been enormously complicated: conditions were 
so far from stable that it was difficult for labor to reap 
the fruits of apparent gains. Fresh industrial recruits 
_ speaking alien languages and not easily assimilating 
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American ideals set back the cause of organized labor 
with discouraging frequency. The second stage, over- 
lapping the first, to be sure, but in reality deserving dis- 
tinct consideration, is that in which labor secured in 
part a restoration of the rights which it possessed prior 
to the sharp division into industrial classes. When the 
unions gained recognition and were able to make trade 
agreements, they shared in a measure with manage- 
ment, the control of hiring and firing, wage rates, 
hours, and shop conditions. This shared control, how- 
ever, was in the majority of instances like a dictated 
peace: it was won only after the prosecution of war 
in which the weapons were strikes, lockouts, and some- 
times blackjacks and machine-guns; and the “co-opera- 
tion” in management thus effected lacked the true 
spirit of partnership. 

We are to-day witnessing what may be the climax 
of the second stage and at the same moment the be- 
ginning of the third. Where the unions cannot win 
recognition, their struggle is for subsistence, for wages 
raised to meet the increased cost of living, hours re- 
duced to permit rest and participation in normal civil 
life. Along with this general development, labor has 
here and there won remuneration in excess of services 
rendered. Labor itself should be the first to recognize 
that such injustices require correction. The third 
stage is that in which labor, having assured its col- 
lective existence, having established itself as an agency 
co-operating, even though at arms’ length, with man- 
agement, endeavors to obtain official representation in 
Management comparable to that which we saw in the 
organization of the guilds. Of this I shall treat in the 
next article. Thus will the process be complete—and, 
it is to be hoped, permanent. 

There is something in the growth of industrial insti- 
tutions as orderly and apparently as necessary as the 
maturing of crops or the life of a tree. <A well- 
established industry almost inevitably tends to com- 
plete organization and to the attainment, one after 
the other, of the three stages outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs. Take, for example, the printing industry 
in the United States to-day. The journeyman printer 
who owned his press is even now not altogether extinct. 
But the vast majority of the workers in the printing 
trades are more like machine-workers in factories than 
independent capitalist-manager-workmen. They do 
not exercise the functions of management. Through 
their unions—among the oldest in the country—they 
have advanced their trade well through the second 
stage and are now entering the third. The union shop, 
now generally prevailing, means that employers bar- 
gain principally with the unions. The management 
has no longer a monopoly of managing. By the exer- 
cise of the same collective power through the ancient 
industrial “chapels” or shop committees, very many 
of the details of management are determined by joint 
agreement. There is a large measure of joint control 
in the printing industries, though not, of course, the 
full measure as represented in a guild, or in the item- 
ized partnership which the Railroad Brotherhoods have 
proposed in their bill before Congress for tripartite 
control. That may or may not come later. 

Let me illustrate how industrial democracy is going 
forward in this country by a recent and highly im- 
portant development, not altogether disrupted by the 
recent printers’ strike. In April, 1919, representatives 
of the six great employers’ organizations in the print- 
ing trades and representatives of the five labor unions 
agreed on the constitution for an International Con- 
ference Council for the printing and allied trades which 
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a few months later was adopted by a referendum vote. 
This constitution, if not the first, is one of the first 
charters of its kind and is undoubtedly symptomatic 
of the drift toward democratic management. The scope 
of the activities of the new association was indicated 
as follows :— 


(a) Outlining of general trade policies which will 
secure the greatest degree of co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee, and at the same time insure full 
protection of the interests of the public. 

(b) Consideration, reporting, and advising on any 
legislation affecting the trade. 

(c) Studying the proposing methods for securing 
uniform working hours and shop practices. 

(d) Co-operation with those departments of the 
government exercising jurisdiction, to maintain such 
selling prices as will insure a reasonable remunera- 
tion to both employers and employees. 

(e) Consideration and review of the causes of any 
disputes which arise in the industry. All concilia- 
tion and arbitration processes covered in existing 
agreements must be exhausted before appeals are 
taken to the International Council. Where no arbi- 
tration or trade agreements are in effect, appeals 
may be taken through regular and recognized channels 
to the International Council. 

(f) Investigation of the question of apprenticeship 
conditions; adoption of suitable methods of selection 
for apprenticeship, and the technical training for ap- 
prentices, learners, and journeymen throughout the 
industry ; the improvement: of processes, designs, and 
standards of workmanship; to seek adequate represen- 
tation on the control and management of all technical 
institutes; to consider and report upon all improve- 
ments of processes, machinery, and organization, and 
appropriate questions relating to management and the 
examination of industrial experiments, with special 
reference to co-operation in carrying new ideas into 
effect, and full consideration of the employees’ point 
of view in relation thereto. The better utilization of 
the practical knowledge and experience of employees, 
with provision for the full consideration and utiliza- 
tion of acceptable inventions and improvements de- 
signed by employers or employees, and for the adequate 
safeguarding of the rights of the designers of such im- 
provements. (The italics are mine.—W. L. S.) 

(g) Determination of practicability of establishing 
wage-adjustment boards throughout the industry. 

(h) Consideration of any matters of general in- 
terest to the trade, whether industrial, educative, eco- 
nomic, legislative, or hygienic, may be taken up. 


Such a sharing of power by management and em- 
ployees is a process whose inspiration is drawn from 
the very earliest days of industrial history and is 
firmly planted in the very nature of labor and the 
direction of labor. This brief historical survey gives 
us a perspective which enables us to see in their true 
light the so-called radical movements of the present 
day. These movements are radical in the best and 
literal sense of the term; their greatest danger—the 
greatest danger of them to themselves and to the com- 
munity, that is to say—ties not in their spirit or pur- 
pose, but in their adjustment to the hard facts of 
modern national and international production. We 
should be the last to advocate blindly a return to the 
former guilds: too much water has flowed beneath the 
bridge to make a complete and identical restoration 
possible. It must be granted, however, by any one who 
approaches the problem with an open mind and from 
the point of view of disinterested science, that there 
is much to be learned from the past, and that the 
persistence of the old industrial traditions, the re- 
creation of old principles in new guise, is an evidence 
that the stirrings and strivings of labor are not, after 
all, merely superficial, spasmodic, ignorant, and tem- 
porary. 
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The Bells of Nantes 


They ring for the Angelus in the early morning, and all 
day long for every occasion 


CONSTANCE RAMSAY GIDEON 


The author was an entertainer, a member of the 
Over There Theatre League in the A. E. F. Through 
the kindness of her aunt, Mrs. William H. Ramsay of 
Salem, Mass., THE RecGister is able to publish the let- 
ter, which was addressed to Mrs. Ramsay. 


EAR AUNT KATHARINE,When I last 
D wrote you, we were on our way to Nantes, Ll 

think. So T’ll take up the story from our ar- 
rival in Nantes. Nantes is a gray city. When we 
arrived, on a sultry afternoon, I was homesick for 
Bordeaux at once. I missed the flowers that spring 
from every crack and crevice of every wall of the City- 
in-bloom, the flower-stalls on every street-corner, the 
red roses braided into the horses’ manes; I missed the 
market-women and their striped canvas sun-umbrellas, 
and the huge awnings with their gorgeous red and 
yellow stripes; I missed the handsome people with their 
Spanish color and their incomprehensible French (you 
can’t tell, often, whether they’re singing or speaking!) ; 
all the stir and movement of this “Spain-in-France” 
which the French disown,—much to their own loss, 
did they but know it! However the French may look 
down the sides of their noses, I love Bordeaux, and 
shall until I die! 

But we learned to love Nantes, too, after a while,— 
not with any wild passion, it is true, but with a com- 
fortable affection. For one thing, food was good, 
plentiful, and cheap in comparison with other French 
cities. We got all we could eat for five or six franes,— 
whereas we had to pay double that in Bordeaux, and 
even at that the food was not good. For another thing, 
we were comfortable. We had enjoyed unsanitary pic- 
turesqueness for so long that it was a blessed relief to 
backslide into the pleasant paths of Philistia, and 
exchange picturesqueness for plumbing—real plumb- 
ing, with cold water that was cold enough to drink, 
and hot water that sizzled as it came out of the pipes— 
and electricity, and a life-size elevator that really 
worked (all our hotels have had elevators, but as a 
rule they don’t marche). ; 

Then there were the bells! The air quivers with the 
sound of them,—a haze of sound like a heat-haze on an 
August day. There is never a time when the bells of 
Nantes are quiet. They ring for the Angelus at five in 
the morning, at noon, and at seven in the evening. 
And all the carillons chime for every baptism and 
wedding, ahd for every occasion of local or national 
rejoicing; and the four-man and six-man bells ring for 
funerals. (Those big bells are wonders! In Bordeaux 
we went up in the bell-tower—higher than the spire of 
the Cathedral—and saw the complete peal of bells, 
from the “popote,” the “baby,” which two men can 
ring, to the big one, surely the grandfather of all bells, 


which takes ten or twelve men, and makes the four- 


foot-thick walls of the bell-tower shake like a mould of 
jelly, on the solemn occasions when it is allowed to 
speak. The bell-keeper let us ring the small bell, very 
softly. We stepped on the tiny platform or lug by 
which the bell is rung, held on to the iron bar and 
began to see-saw as he told us. When the bell was 
beginning to swing freely and talk to itself quietly, ic 


foolishly looked down. I don’t know how I managed — 


not to let go. It was about two miles—or that was 
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a 
how it looked—to the bottom of the tower, just an 
open framework of beams with a tiny gallery running 
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around the walls. When we got off I made up my mind 
that if I ever ring bells for a living it will be in 
America, where bells are smaller and are rung from 
the solid earth by means of a rope.) I didn’t mean 
that parenthesis to be so long, but never mind. 

After we had settled down in our hotel we hunted up 
the J. W. B. [Jewish Welfare Board] to arrange our 
schedule. Our boss was friendly and apparently glad 
to see us. He offered us pink lemonade, left over from 
the day before; he invited us to help ourselves to books 
from the library and gingersnaps from the kitchenette. 
Then he sketched in the situation for us. “No use to 
- plan for any J. W. B..work in Nantes,” he told us. It 
seemed that no boys ever came to the clubrooms—it 
was too hard to get. there, and the game was hardly 
worth the candle. First of all, such was the general 
character of the neighborhood, one had to convince 
half a dozen sceptical M.P.’s that one’s intentions were 
entirely respectable. When one did finally arrive, one 
couldn’t talk, read, or eat in peace for the continued 
offensive of the ladies of questionable (or rather un- 
questionable) character, who returned to the attack 
every time they were driven off. So the clubrooms 
were deserted in favor of the Knights of Columbus, and 
“Rosie,” our boss, was left in peace to read Service’s 
poems and to distribute J. W. B. gingersnaps to the 
refugee kiddies that swarm all over the neighborhood. 
We stayed in Nantes long enough to play for the ad- 
vance guard of the Army of Occupation on its way 
home. Heaven preserve us from many more of them! 

Talk about “hard-boiled guys!” ... They were 
twenty minutes with the lid on! Do you suppose this 
is because they are professional fighting-men and like 
their job? From Nantes and its port, St. Nazaire, we 
went on to Rennes. You remember Rennes, don’t you? 
—the capital of Brittany—unice old sleepy town sitting 
respectably beside its respectable river, batting a 
drowsy eye like an elderly suburbanite rocking on her 
front porch. We played twice in Rennes and then went 
A. W. O. L. to St. Malo, on the Emerald Coast. We 
had hoped to find there a few boys who might like to be 
harmlessly entertained for a day or two. As a matter 
of fact we discovered several thousand boys yelling for 
shows from eight in the morning till eleven at night. 
We went for two days and stayed ten. 

From St. Malo we went to Brest, this time with of- 
ficial leave. (It doesn’t do to play hide-and-seek too 
long. Entertainment officers have an uncomfortable 
way of asking, “Where have you been since TY) 

The camp at Pontanezen (Brest), where we played 
most of our engagements, was formerly the scandal of 
the whole army, for its unsanitary conditions and its 
general discomfort and mismanagement. This is the 
camp about which the worthy Senator’s wife gave the 
“army such a good scolding back in America during 
the winter. Now, however, it has become the best 
camp in France. They have good food (we messed with 
the boys at Pontanezen every time we got a chance), 
good quarters, good athletic-fields, flourishing war- 
gardens, and tiny pleasure-parks with rustic benches. 
Permanent roads, lots of shows, clubrooms, libraries,— 
‘it is a city to itself and a great deal better run than 
the city of Brest. We worked in this region four 
weeks, playing to audiences of every grade, size, mood, 
and color. We played every evening, while during the 
day we explored Brittany to our hearts’ content. Did 
you ever see a Breton pardon? Perhaps you have read 
“Au Pays des Pardons,” by Anatole Le Braz, in which 
he describes five of the greatest of the pardons. One of 
_ them we saw—the Pardon of the Singers, at Rumengol. 
_ This is not a special feast for the forgiveness of the 
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sins of choir-singers, as you might think. It gets its 
name from the Breton legend of the Holy Ones who 
love Rumengol and descend every year during Whit- 
suntide to add their celestial tenor and bass to the 
cantiques of the faithful. These Holy Ones were orig- 
inally the singing seagods of the Celts, whom the 
priests, unable to drive them out, equipped with palm- 
branch, harp, and halo, thus fitting them for Christian 
society. To this feast the pious come to pray and sing, 
the commergants to make a year’s living with their 
stock of holy medals and amulets, gingerpop, and silver 
rings with blue stones in them. Here the young men 
hope to meet each his douce, cest d dire, his well- 
beloved. The commergant is naturally pleased when 
the course of true love runs smooth, for a betrothal 
brings in its train a silver ring with a blue stone. 
Then there are all the others who go for— Well, why 
do we go to a county fair? 

We finished our work in Brest on Independence Day, 
playing, on an hour’s notice, to a huge audience of 
“gobs” in the famous Flag Hut. We were not expected 


‘in Paris until the ninth, so we wandered through fas- 


cinating byways instead of taking the direct route. 
Luck was with us, for we ran into the centenary feast 
of St. Vincent Ferrier at Vannes. But I cannot even 
begin to tell you about it, for this letter must end some- 
time. It was gorgeous—a pageant that brought the 
Moyen Age to life and made the old days seem more 
real than our times. 

In Paris, instead of being reassigned we were re- 
leased, as entertainment work is at an end. So the 
story is over. Three days more of Paris, of shopping, 
of the Luxembourg Gardens, of pleasant, insufficient 
meals in the open air outside the Rendezvous of Faith- 
ful Cabbies. Three days more of being our own mas- 
ters! After that we shall be given our numbers, and 
forget our names. And when these numbers are called 
we shall be herded aboard a transport with all the 
other “uplift brethren and handshake sistern” and— 
it’s all over. 


Songs That Children Used to Sing 


They were, as a rule, full of warning and weeping, and 


religion was awfully solemn business 
CLARA M. MUNROE 


Z 


“When twilight falls on the dim old walls, 
And the day is past and done, 

As we sit and dream in the fading gleam, 
Come memories one by one. 

_Old friends in the years long gone, 
In fancy greet us still, 

And voices dear that we long to hear, 
With songs the silence fill.’ 


OME ONE has remarked that when a person 

S reaches that period when there is a tendency to 

look backward and dwell upon the memories of 
long ago, it is a sure evidence of advancing age. 

The writer will have to plead guilty. She is grow- 
ing fond of the precious memories of other days, and 
she is growing old. The path of life, however, is 
still in view, and stretches far enough to permit a 
chronicle of some events that have been associated 
with Sacred Song. We class them all as sacred, 
since the voices that taught them are silent. 

We were born and reared in the atmosphere of song. 
My earliest recollections are lying in father’s arms, or 
sitting beside my mother’s knee, in the dim twilight 
of a Sabbath evening, listening to the “Songs of Zion,” 
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and later singing them from the tiny book entitled 
“The Sabbath Bell,” while my sister played the melody 
on the little melodeon. Later still, I played them my- 
self, while yet a child, to my own pride and satis- 
faction. d 
The American Hymn and Tune Book, published in 
1863, lies open before me. From this I bravely picked 
out my first hymn. My father’s name is written upon 
the fiyleaf, in a full round hand. The first edition 
was issued in 1860; “The Sabbath Bell,” in 1859. 
Among my choicest blessings I count a clear memory, 
and as these songs of early childhood are recalled, 
verse after verse comes back to me, and in a voice that 
has long since lost its sweetness I sing them over and 
over again :— 
“Kind words can never die, 
Cherished and blest, 
God knows how deep they lie 
Stored in the breast. 
Like childhood’s simple rhyme, 
Said o’er a thousandth time, 
Throughout the years to chime, 
The heart they cheer. 


“Childhood can never die; 
Wrecks of the past 

Float o’er the memory, 
Bright to the last. 

Many a happy thing, 

Many a daisy spring, 

Float o’er time’s ceaseless wing, 
Far, far away.” 


The sacred songs of childhood were not altogether 
cheerful ones. Some were decidedly in the minor key, 
and dwelt upon death and the tomb. Others regarded 
this world as an undesirable place, “a wilderness of 
woe,” and heaven, “the Christian’s Home in Glory,” 
the goal of our desire. We love them all, while the 
impression, even in those days, was one of cheer, hope, 
and rejoicing. Good old Methodist hymns they were, 
filled with “free grace, undying love,” which con- 
strained those early writers to cry out,— 


“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
: My great Redeemer’s praise, 
The glories of my Lord and King, 
The triumphs of His grace!” 


It is blessed to have lived during some of the greatest 
events in human history. “To be living is sublime.” 
Yet, while I am facing the future with hope and in- 
creasing faith in the Power that works for righteous- 
ness, I would not forget the past, mingled as it is 
with pleasure and pain. Lovingly we turn backward 
for a little while, and ring the bells of memory,— 

“Like a dream they come to cheer me, 
Round me echo soft and low, 

Still their memory lingers near me, 
Chiming bells of long ago.” 

I came into this world at the beginning of the Civil 
War, which accounts for the fact that among the 
earliest songs in my remembrance are some that 
were of a patriotic nature, also a few campaign songs 
of a much earlier date. One in particular must have 
originated about 1841, as it has reference to the com- 
ing election of William Henry Harrison—“Old Tip- 
pecanoe,”— 

“To put him in the Capitol 
We found a capital way; 

O we'll sing the Harrison song by night, 
And beat his foes by day.” 


The one which made a deeper impression was pos- 
sibly of earlier origin. It was sung to the tune of 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “Old Grimes is dead.” It began,— 
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“Come people all, attention give 
And list with thoughtful brow; 

If you have any tears to shed 
Prepare to shed them now.” 

Poor old Grimes! I see him still, as he was pictured 

in my imagination,— 
“His jacket was of iron gray, 
His heart was full of glee; 
They say he died by jumping off 
The Falls of Genesee.” 

I used to wonder why he did such a strange thing, 
and do not know to this day. My father used to sing 
this with great solemnity, and I used to wish that I 
had tears to shed in response to the exhortation, but 
somehow they refused to come upon demand. We had 
an aunt who might easily have shed enough for us 
both, for she always had plenty of them on tap. She 
told us how, many years ago, she had been disappointed 


- in love, and as a consequence had shed “bushels and 


bushels of tears.” This statement we felt was no ex- 


aggeration. 


She seemed to derive much comfort from weeping. 
I remember reading, at her request, the fourteenth 
chapter of John, and how the tears rained down her 
cheeks as I read those words: “Let not your heart 
be troubled. ...In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” 

This was probably the first time I had read this 
precious chapter, with any degree of understanding, 
and yet could not understand why she should cry 
about it. I was only a little child, and my heart had 
never been troubled. 

“T remember, I remember, the house where I was 
born.” There was a big swing down in the garden, by 
the wood-shed. There were gooseberry bushes, black 
and white currants; and there was a tree near the porch, 
where the robins held high carnival when cherries 
were ripe. 

I remember the old well at the kitchen door, be- 
yond which was a vegetable garden, and among the > 
many varieties of plants and flowering shrubs I can 
see the purple lilacs, the peonies, and a bank of old- 


. fashioned June pinks that grew close to the house, 


under the south windows. 

Then there was the cellar door, upon which Cousin 
Mary, Emma, and I used to hold devotional meetings. 
Mary was usually the speaker, and we were content to 
listen. On one occasion she asked me to offer prayer, 
but I respectfully declined. 

There were times when our speaker waxed eloquent, 
then we were “lost in wonder, love, and praise.” Some- 
times we were conscious of another listener—and 
who could blame her for peeping through the blinds 
at the closet window? 

On the east side of the house, not far from the 
sacred cellar door, was a dear little canary bird’s 
grave. I can see it now, all overgrown with pale 
green moss. It once bore a wonderful epitaph by our 
mother, written to console my sister in her bereave- 
ment. It has never been arranged to music, but be- 
longs here with the sacred songs,— 

“Poor Jennie is dead, my heart is sad; 
She was the best little bird I had. 


Oh, how I cried the night she died! 
But now she’ll die no more.” 


I distinctly remember falling down the front steps to 
the sidewalk. I struck hard, and there was no song 
connected with that. I have not forgotten what the 
kind old grandmother said when she picked me up, 
and tried to comfort me. One of my earliest recol- 
lections is of waking from sleep on the sofa, one Sun- 
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day afternoon, and looking up into my mother’s face 
as it bent over me in tenderness. I shall look for 
that face ix the “land that is fairer than day.” 

As I think of that picture, and realize that I could 
not have been more than four years old, I find myself 
repeating one of her favorite songs,— 


“Backward, turn backward, O Time in your flight! 
Make me a child again, just for to-night. 


Over my slumbers your loving watch keep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep.” 


When we were old enough to attend Sunday-school we 
began to sing from the new book which had taken the 
place of “The Sabbath Bell.” This was called “The 
Golden Censer.” It was compiled by William Brad- 
bury in 1864. It is the same size as “The Sabbath 
Bell,” measuring five inches by six, and is worth its 
own weight in gold. It is big with enthusiasm, and 
bubbling over with good cheer. There is scarcely a 
doleful note in the whole book. 

Among the earliest songs, learned before we could 
read, were some that in after years we taught our 
own children,— ; 

“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the beauteous land. 


Little deeds of kindness, little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, like the heaven above.” 


(To be concluded) 


The Quarter-Hour Silence 


Here is the plain story of the experiences of those who 
“ practise the presence of God” 


FRANK C. DOAN 


Dr. Doan himself brought this remarkable spiritual 
movement into being, and has chiefly inspired and di- 
rected it from the beginning. It is so simple and free 
that it is truly wonderful how God, by whatever name 
or sign he may be known or felt, is able to work the 
miracles in personality which he has done in many cases 
that are familiar to the writer. Without any pedan- 
tries, without cant, without effort, indeed, this quiet 
practice does its divine work and makes strong, good, 
serene, and useful men and women.—THE EpIrTor. 


BOUT THREE YEARS AGO a small group of 
A personal friends agreed together, as a sort of 
New Year resolution, that they would each spend 
at least a quarter-hour each day during the coming 
year in quiet meditation. From this informal begin- 
ning the movement now known as “The Quarter-Hour 
Silence” has grown until to-day a considerable number 
of thoughtful people in this country and in Canada 
and England are engaged in this daily quarter-hour 
“practice of the presence of God”—to use Brother 
Lawrence’s perfect phrase for it. 

This “silent fellowship,” as it has been called, has 
no formal organization of any kind—no creed, no con- 
stitution, no meetings, except for some small group 
meetings of which something may be said in a later 
article. Any one who feels the need of daily with- 
drawal from the noise and confusion of the work-away 
world, may join his fellows of like spirit all over the 
country by simply sending his name to the New York 
office of the fellowship and declaring his desire to 
spent at least a quarter-hour each day in quiet medi- 
tation. 

A little leaflet was printed in the beginning setting 
forth the simple purpose of the fellowship. The first 


Se and second editions of this have been exhausted and a 


“ third is now in preparation. Thus the movement, be- 


en? 
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gun in a simple and informal way, is meeting a wide- 
spread need of the human spirit to-day. Everywhere 
thoughtful men and women in increasing numbers are 
responding to this call of the spirit and are pausing 
for a brief period each day to take account of stock, 
to get their everlasting balance, to square up their 
daily motives with the eternal purposes, to make sure 
they are spending their working energies for the things 
that endure. 

It is really very wonderful to hear what results the 
members of the silent fellowship report they are getting 
from this simple practice—what strength and confi- 
dence and joy and serenity of spirit; what clearness 
of vision; what firmness of purpose; how their prob- 
lems are straightway solved, their apprehensions re- 
moved, the rough places made smooth before them. 

Some souls seem to have a gift (what the French call 
a flair) for this art of meditation. Without any train- 
ing and apparently without any premeditation their 
spirits can go directly into the living presence of the 
Eternal. But most people, we find, need to be taught 
the art of meditation or inward prayer. They want 
badly enough to find the strengthening, steadying spirit 
of God within them, but they don’t know how. It is 
just here that The Quarter-Hour Silence is serving 
this present generation of seekers after God. It offers 
men not a philosophy nor a psychology of prayer, 
though the movement is based upon a sound philosophy 
and psychology, as we shall see in a later article. It 
is rather as an art, a “technique,” that we are pro- 
moting inward meditation among men of this day. 
Men of all manner of philosophical opinion and of 
much or little or no psychological learning have caught 
the impulse of this twentieth-century movement of the 
spirit and are practising this finest of all arts, the art 
of tapping the wellsprings of Life. They tell us they 
are experiencing veritable new births through this 
simple daily lifting up of the floodgates of their spirits. 
They are getting into living contact with the energies 
of God, and finding that such contact does make for 
vigor of body, clearness of vision, strength of will. 

Every member of this new order is encouraged to 
go his or her own way. The fellowship has no secret 
formulas, no “specific” for relief of any of the ills of 
the spirit. Find God, they say, in your own way, and 
let His spirit heal you of your own weaknesses, what- 
ever these may be. Only one condition is imposed 
upon all members: Each communicant is warned 
against all “ingrowing” meditation. Every man, once 
he has gained new inspiration and insight in his quar- 
ter-hour of silence, is expected to go at once and do 
something about it. In this way the new order is 
avoiding the danger which hag beset many past medi- 
tation-movements, the danger of unhealthy, morbid 
self-examination,—of extreme “introversion” (to use 
the psychoanalytic term for it). But it is a warning 
that experience shows to be for the most part unneces- 
sary. For no man can in any genuine sense open his 
spirit to the inflow of the vitalizing spirit of the Eter- 
nal without carrying that spirit with him into his 
home, into his business in life whatever that may be, 
into his friendships, into his world. 

How a novice, one who is inexperienced and perhaps 
ungifted in this way of meditation, should proceed in 
order to learn the art of inward prayer, is a question 
that will be in the minds of many of you who are read- 
ing these words. Next week we will say a word to 
beginners, a word based upon the experience of others 
who also have had difficulty at the outset in cultivating 
this habit of meditation. 

(To be continued) 
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Dr. Grenfell’s Autobiography 


GEORGE BATCHELOR 


A Laprapor Docror. The Autobiography 
of Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, M.D. 
(Oxon), C.M.G. With Illustrations. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $4. 

Any one who has seen Dr. Grenfell and 
heard him talk and has seen and talked 
with his helpers is prepared to write 
a review of his fascinating story con 
amore. Dy. Grenfell is a versatile worker, 
qualified and certified as a medical man, 
master mariner, and missionary. AS a 
fasHionable practitioner in London he 
might have won fame and fortune; he 
chose rather to cast in his fortune with the 
deep-sea fishermen and the native tribes 
on the bleak and barren coast of Labra- 
dor. 

Unitarians have always been prompt to 
recognize the good work going on in Lab- 
rador, and to assist the workers. As a 
good example we may cite the purchase 
of reindeer. Dr. Grenfell puts on record 
the fact that when he expressed a wish 
to import reindeer and turn them loose in 
Labrador, William Howell Reed, whose 
father founded THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
in 1821, raised the money among his 
friends in Boston, bought in Lapland a 
herd of deer, and imported them to Labra- 
dor, with a corps of Laplanders to care 
for them. 

Dr. Grenfell praises without stint the 
magnificent work of Dr. John Mason Lit- 
tle, Jr., who served ten years in Labra- 
dor. He was the son of John Mason Lit- 
tle, for many years a director of the 
Unitarian Association, and grandson of 
the Mr. Little who for sixty years was 
a loyal Unitarian. . 

A surprise awaits the reader when he 
opens the book, for the first chapters 
read like the story of Tom Brown at 
Rugby. The education of boys in the pub- 
lic schools of England is like nothing else 
in the wide world. We have high au- 
thority for the statement that the victories 
on the battlefields of Hurope were won 
on the playgrounds of Eton. 

After his school-days were over, there 
came a great variety of tasks and enter- 
prises on sea and land. The training that 
was received in the hospitals of London, 
among the fishermen in the North Sea, 
in an expedition to Iceland, and in oc- 
casional visits to Labrador, all pointed to 
a lifelong devotion to the wants and 
needs of the people who inhabited the 
most desolate coast in America. After 
the doctor settled down to his long pull 
in Labrador his experiences were such 
that he could match stories with Nansen, 
Peary, McMillan, and Bartlett. 

He had a constitution inured to hard- 
ship and exposure. The story of the ‘ad- 
ventures of him and his dogs on the night 
when they were driven away frome their 
landing-place, on a pan of ice, is too long 
to quote, but it is thrilling, and unsur- 
passed in dramatic features by any record 
of arctic travel and exposure. His long 
sealskin boots being full of ice and water, 
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he cut them down to his feet. He then 
took off his clothes and wrung them out, 
swung them in the wind, and then put 
them on, hoping that the heat of his 
body: would dry them. But this was not 
enough. He therefore sacrificed three of 
his beloved dogs, wrapped himself in their 
skins, and after some other preparations 
lay down and went to sleep! 

His courtship and marriage were brief 
episodes in a busy career. In a four days’ 
voyage on the steamship Mauritania he 
saw and was attracted to an American 
girl. He promptly made advances and 
asked her to marry him. She replied, 
“Why, you don’t even know my name.” 
He explained that it did not matter, the 
question was whether she would take his 
name. The voyage over, the matter was 
settled in a quick trip to Chicago to ob- 
tain the consent of her father. He con- 
cludes the record with the declaration of 
belief that it came “out of the blue where 
God dwells.” 

There are few books that can be so 
heartily commended to young men and 
women of all sorts and conditions, to sug- 
gest the possibilities of living and work- 
ing in a world where money-making is not 
even suggested as an incentive to action. 
It is a noble illustration of the saying, 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all other things shall 
be added unto you.” 


Have Faith in Massachusetts 


Have FairH IN MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Calvin Coolidge. 1919. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifiin Company. $1.50. 
—Any governor might be proud of the col- 
lection of speeches and messages issued by 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts in this 
volume. One is not surprised at the sweep- 
ing victory of Mr. Coolidge in the recent 
election after one has perused this vol- 
ume, and one rejoices in his victory as an 
evidence of the alertness of the people of 
Massachusetts to appreciate the qualities 
of true statesmanship. Covering a period 
of time from January, 1914, to Septem- 
ber, 1919, the collection of messages 
brought together in this book does not 
lend itself to cursory review, and yet 
there is a dominating passion for de- 
mocracy underlying its pages that gives 
true unity to its emphasis. There is 
moreover a philosophic quality about these 
pages that singles them out entirely from 
the common mass of political utterances 
and gives them surpassing rank. Through- 
out they reflect the inspiration of one pro- 
found underlying conviction, the conyic- 
tion that “we need a_ broader, firmer, 
deeper faith in the people—a faith that 
men desire to do right, that the Common- 
wealth is founded upon a righteousness 
which will endure, a reconstructed faith 
that the final approval of the people is 
given not to demagogues slavishly pander- 
ing to their selfishness, merchandising 
with the clamor of the hour, but to states- 
men, ministering to their welfare, repre- 
senting their deep, silent, abiding convic- 
tions.” Bliminate the casual references to 
Massachusetts and this book might well 
be called a challenge to “Have Faith in 
America” and in the, democracy upon 


which its institutions are built. “De 
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mocracy is not a tearing-down; it is a 


building-up. It is not a denial of the 
divine right of kings; it suyplements that 
claim with the assertion of the divine right 
of all men. It does not destroy; it fulfils. 
It is the consummation of all theories 
of government, to the spirit of which-all 
the nations of the earth must yield. It is 
the great constructive force of the ages. 
. ... There is and can be no more doubt 
of the triumph of democracy in human 
affairs than there is of the triumph of 
gravitation in the physical world; the only 
question is, how and when. Its founda- 
tion lays hold upon eternity.” These are 
inspiring words, never more needed than 
now; and they serve to reflect the quality 
and character of the message which a 
happy inspiration has prompted Governor 
Coolidge to give wider utterance. Preach- 
ers who are in the habit of supplementing 
the inspirational reading of the Scriptures 
in services of public worship with quota- 
tions from extra-canonical writings will 
find many worthy and commendable pas- 
sages in this volume. ~ 


A Good Tale, Well Told 


THe Branpina Iron. By Katharine 
Newlin Burt. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1919. $1.65 
net.—This first novel of the author is a 
romance of the Hast and West and will 
appeal to those who love the untamed 
wilderness as much as to those who love 
the busy-ness of the city. The story is 
full of color and gives a vivid picture of 
the experiences of a strong type of primi- 
tive womanhood. Mrs. Burt has given 
to her readers “a good tale, well told.” 


They Who Are Divine 

JESUS AND THE YounG Man or To-DAy. 
By John M. Holmes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1919. $1—Bos- 
worth’s Studies in the Life of Jesus 
Christ are taken for the basis of an inter- 
pretation of Jesus for the young man of 
to-day. The book frankly assumes the his- 
torical point of view and is in the rapidly 
increasing list of volumes which may be 
termed “liberal-orthodox.” <A few -years 
ago one would have been surprised to find 
in a book by a Y. M. C. A. worker this 
sentence: “It matters little, then, if Jesus 
were mistaken in his ideas of demoniac 
possession or in the apocalyptic dreams 
recorded in Mark xiii. He enriched the 
world not so much by his knowledge as by 
his life. The physical resurrection of 
Jesus is abandoned for the post-mortem 
influence of his personality, a something 
which happened which convinced his 
disciples that he was still alive. While 
Mr. Holmes believes “that Jesus was, in a 
special and supreme _sense, divine,” he 


qualifies the word by saying, “When we 


use the word ‘divine’ regarding Jesus, it 
has for us the same meaning as when we 


say that we believe there is a germ of the © 


divine latent in all humanity.” This book 


may be read with profit by the young men ~ 
of the liberal faith, and could well be used — 


as a text-book in classes for older boys in 
Unitarian Sunday-schools. It is divided 


into a hundred lessons with questions, 
The bibliography is in footnotes. — us 
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The Approach to Theology 


Cuitie Py 

THEOLOGY AS AN HMPIRICAL SCIENCE. By 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. $2. 

GoD AND THE WorLD. By Sydney H. Mel- 
lone. London: The Lindsey Press. 1919. 
2s. net. 

In these two books we have a doctor of 
science and a doctor of philosophy writing 
upon theology and approaching its prob- 
lems by the same path. The books are of 
differing character. Dr. Macintosh’s es- 
say on Theology as an Empirical Science 
is a semi-technical treatise of some length 
and attempts to cover practically the whole 
field of theology. Dr. Mellone’s is a thin 
volume recording the talks given by him 
to the Manchester District Lay Preachers’ 
Union and deals with that part of the 
field known as “theology proper.” The 
line of similarity in the volumes is their 
basic philosophy of religion, which may be 
expressed in this sentence: “Knowledge of 
reality must come through experience, and 
knowledge of divine reality through re- 
ligious experience.” 

Dr. Macintosh divides his book into five 
sections,—an introduction in which, under 
the head of “Theological Method,” he 
states the problem of the book; part one, 
“The Presuppositions of Theology”; part 
two, “The Empirical Data and Laws 
of Theology”; part three, “Theological 
Theory’; and an appendix, giving the re- 
lation of theology to philosophy. 

He finds theology not unique in having 
presuppositions, for all empirical sciences 
have them, as he shows in chapter one, 
but admits in chapter six that there is 
one presupposition peculiar to theology, 
namely, the existence of God. That fact 
does not, however, debar theology from 
consideration as a true empirical science, 
for all such have their own peculiar as- 
sumptions. “Thus chemistry presupposes 
the existence of matter and its accessibil- 
ity to human experience; biology assumes 
the same with reference to life, as does 
psychology with reference to consciousness 
and sociology with reference to society. 
Similarly theology as an empirical science 
presupposes the existence of the divine 
Object and-its sufficient accessibility to 
experience for the possibility of knowledge 
of at least some of its qualities and re- 


- lations.” 


Haying justified the classification of 
theology among the empirical sciences, the 
author goes on to discover by empirical 
investigation the qualities of the Object. 
This investigation occupies the main body 
of the book. 

It is rather trite to say that every min- 
ister should read this book, but surely the 
religious leader of men who does not do 
_ so can be excused only if he has discoy- 
ered for himself by other study the lines 
of thought which Professor Macintosh de- 
velops in this volume. | ; 

Dr. Mellone’s book would make a pleas- 
ant popular introduction to the deeper 
study in the larger volume. The facetious 
person would be inclined to suggest that 
the smaller book is excellent reading for 
beginners in theology and for ministers- 


at-large, while the larger. might interest | 


br and be read by ministers-in-captivity. 


‘less victim of conflicting forces. 
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According to Brooks Adams 


THE EMANCIPATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Brooks Adams. Revised and E£n- 
larged Hdition. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifiin Company. 1919.—¥For a 
good many years Mr. Adams’s story of our 
early colonial history has been a well- 
known and no doubt much-read book. It 
is now brought out in a new edition with 
a preface several chapters in length and 
covering one hundred and sixty-five pages. 
One is bound to call this a somewhat 
amazing production. The author tells us 
that when the book was written he be- 
lieved in a law of evolution, or progress, 
which ruled throughout the world gen- 
erally, and of course governed the affairs 
of men. The preface is mainly written 
to recant that error. Now his thesis is 
that the universe has nothing but chaos at 
the heart of it, and that man is the help- 
Democ- 
racy he regards as a pronounced failure, 
and he thinks our whole civilization is 
on the verge of utter collapse. His former 
idea of the world as a kind of beneficent 
machine has entirely broken down, and he 
has nothing to put in its place. The 
thought of man as a free, creative being, 
finding his own way from small begin- 
nings in liberty to larger exercise of self- 
determining powers; travelling therefore 
a painful road, but on the whole “getting 
out of the wilderness” by slow degrees,— 
this thought, one must infer, Mr. Adams 
does not regard as worth serious atten- 
tion. He does not see that any Provi- 
dence guarantees. man’s future, and he 
therefore considers that it is all up with 
the race. His preface has this much of 
instruction in it, that it admirably il 
lustrates the 
purely mechanistic lines of thought. If 
man is merely a machine-made product 
he probably amounts to just about what 
Mr. Adams takes him to be. It is curious 
to link this conclusion up with what ap- 
peared.to be the opinion of Mr. Henry 
Adams in his famous book, that the world 
owed him an education which it had failed 
to produce. It does not seem to have 


ultimate bankruptcy of: 


Etat 


occurred to him that in the end every 
man has to educate himself, and cannot 
shoulder off the responsibility upon the 
world. Man, we may say, is here trying 
to work out his own salvation; with just 
enough help from higher spheres to guar- 
antee that he has a fair chance of suc- 
ceeding. He finds it an awfully big job, 
and he gets on with it very slowly. But 
he is not finally defeated, and he is by 
no means ready to quit. It may be said 
that, for a pessimistic document, the 
preface to this book makes very cheerful 
reading. For one thing, the whole story 
of Moses is there told, in quite full detail, 
from a naturalistic point of view; and 
Robert Ingersoll’s disquisition on Some 
Mistakes of Moses is dull by comparison. 
The rather novel suggestion is made that 
in the end Moses committed suicide, as a 
thoroughly disappointed and disillusioned 
man. It remains to be seen how far 
scholars will take note of that suggestion 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 
By Epaar O. AcHorn and Epwarp N, TRALL 


The clash of a Boston man’s “New England ccn- 
science” with a Western woman’s ambition for social 
success; the power of the press as a factor in her rise. 
There is a secret engagement; an informal marriage; a 
great fortune at stake. The scenes are in Boston, 
New York, the South and West. Marshall Jones Co., 
Publishers, Boston. All bookstores. 
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SONGS OF THE SOUL 


50 NEW HYMNS AND TUNES 
By A. IRvinn:» INNES 


Critics say: “Treasures of lovely soul-songs 
with simple fit music for them.” “Real hymns, 
lyrics of real devotion, a real service to liberal. 
Christian hymmnology.” “Excellent alike for 
home, for choir, for congregation.” 50 cents net. 


C. W. THOMPSON & CO. 
2B Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


heart? 


Corner Bookstore. 


25 Beacon Street 


BEHOLD A SOWER! 


By M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


ae OICE selection of the best spiritual thoughts of many soulful poets for the 
home, the classroom, or the church school. They will bring inspiration and 
comfort to the thoughtful reader of the “Quiet Hour” and to ministers and pro- 
fessional people who seek quotations to use in their work. ; 
The Committee on Religion in the Home, under whose patronage this book is 
published, urges the use of selected Readings in the Home every day so that the 
“touch of the spirit may be felt in the hearts of the young, drawing them early into 
- the pleasant ways of wisdom and sweet, safe paths of duty,” and that they may 
bring comfort, courage, and hope to people in all walks of life. 
The Readings are arranged week by week, for one year, special subjects ac- 
corded each week with prose or poetry from the best authors of our time, and with 
a short Bible quotation which gives the key-note of each day’s readings. 
a Sower!” is waiting to help and cheer you. 


“Behold 
Will you take its message into your 


224 pages; $1.50 net; by mail $1.65 
At all booksellers i 
For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co., R. H: White Co., Pilgrim Press, and Old 
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THE HOME 


English Sparrows 


M. E. N. HATHHWAY 


’Twas she who found the building-site 
With judgment true and tried. 

“I’m very sure,’ she said to him, 
“We shall be satisfied.” 


And then with her constructive arts 
And his consenting mind— 

The cosey nest was made inside 
A chamber window-blind. 


But when the housemaid came to sweep 
The unfrequented room, 

She spied the nest and brushed it out 
With her compelling broom. 


Oh! then what indignation fired 
The soul of Madam §., 

And swiftly to her friends she flew 
Her feelings to express. 


“Were we not told,” she said, ‘that this 
Was Freedom’s chosen land, 

Where all of every race might come 
And form one happy band? 


“And now if there is any truth 
In sentiments like these, 

Why have not we the right to make 
Our dwelling where we please? 


“This boast of Freedom here is false, 
For there is no such thing— 

I wish we had in England stayed 
With our good queen and king.” 


A Christmas Nursemaid 


MARY LOUISE STETSON 


Jane and Kate were washing the dishes, 
and singing songs as they worked; Tom 
and Jack were having a race filling wood- 
box and chip-basket; Peter, aged three, 
was trundling the decrepit baby-carriage 
back and forth; and wee Nancy was coo- 
ing her delight at a morning ride in the 
kitchen. Mother Duston, not at all dis- 
turbed by the merry commotion of the 
Christmas holidays, was making a batch 


of cookies. Suddenly, however, she 
looked up from her mixing-bowl, and 
raised a finger in warning. 

“Listen, children,’ she said. “Did I 


hear a knock?” 

The singing stopped, and with a final 
squeak the baby-carriage came to a halt. 

Tap, tap, tap, tap! 

“It’s a lady, or a ragman,” 
Jane, hastily drying her hands. 
whoever it is, is in a hurry.” 

Jane rushed to the door. A lady stood 
on the step,—a beautiful lady beautifully 
dressed. ‘Is this the little girl who goes 
out tending babies?” she asked in a quick, 
almost irritable tone. 

“Yes, ma’am,” Jane answered. 

“T am Mrs. Pendleton. I live in the 
large white house on the corner of Fair- 
view Avenue and Pendleton Street. Do 
you know where that is?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“T must go out to-day to finish my 
Christmas shopping. The nursemaid is ill 
and the other servants are all too busy 


laughed 
“And 
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to be troubled with the children. Will 
you come up this afternoon at two o’clock 
and keep them amused while I’m gone?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The lady went away and Jane returned 
to the kitchen. 

“That’s three 
laughed Tom. 

“What did she come to our house for, 
Jane?” asked Kate. 

“To ask me to come to hers,’ Jane 
answered, smiling. “I’m to be her nurse- 
maid this afternoon. See how many 
chances I’m having this vacation, mother! 
Maybe I can buy you the present I want 
to, after all!” And Jane gayly waved the 
cup-towel and looked mysterious. 

That afternoon, Jane Duston walked up 
the broad stone steps leading to the 
beautiful house of the Pendletons, and 
rang the bell. A neatly dressed maid 
opened the door and led the way to the 
nursery. Such a _ big sunshiny room! 
What a wonderful place for children to 
play! Jane cast a quick glance about 
and thought of Nancy. 

Then her attention was called to her 
charges of the afternoon, not by any 
cheery burst of laughter, but by the 
weary voice of Mrs. Pendleton: “Now, 
Albert, if you and Virginia can play with- 
out quarrelling, you may come out of the 
corner.” 

But four-year-old Albert still sat facing 
the wall. “Don’t want to play,’ he 
snapped. : 

Over in another corner sat a little girl, 
surrounded by enough playthings for a 
whole orphan asylum, but she was not 
playing. Her rosy face showed traces of 
recent tears. : 

Mrs. Pendleton sighed. “I can’t under- 
stand what is the matter with these chil- 
dren lately. I forgot to ask your name.” 

“Jane Duston.” 

“Very well, Jane, I shall have to leave 
you to get along as best you can. I must 
go, the afternoons are so short. Ah, me, 
what a trial Christmas shopping is!” 
Again she sighed, then turned and looked 
sternly at Albert’s sunny hair so smoothly 
brushed. 

“You’ve been a naughty boy all day, Al- 
bert,” she said. “If Santa Claus finds 
out how you’ve been acting, I’m afraid 
he’ll leave nothing in your stocking. Now 
I want you to. be good while mother is 
gone. Stop whimpering; you’re too big a 
boy to cry.” 

“Not crying,” sobbed Albert, digging his 
fists into his eyes. 7 

Virginia toddled out from her corner 
and buried her chubby fingers in the fur 
of her mother’s coat. ‘“Muyver stay,” she 
coaxed. 

Impatiently the mother thrust her aside. 
“No, Virginia. Bea good girl, and mother 
will bring you something nice.’’ And Mrs. 
Pendleton, after a few words of instruc- 
tion to Jane, swept away to join the 
throng of late Christmas shoppers. At 
least one of those left in the sunny nursery 
was thankful when the door closed behind 
her. 

There was something in the little 
Duston kitchen down under the hill which 
was wofully lacking in. the big sunny 
nursery of the Pendletons. Jane’s heart 


times you said _ it,” 
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went out in pity to little Albert and Baby 
Virginia. 

“Albert, I haven’t seen your eyes yet,” 
Jane said gayly. “I wonder if they are 
brown ones, or big blue ones like Vir- 
ginia’s.” 

A long moment of silence. Then the 
little chair in the corner was shoved out 
a bit, and a rosy face turned slightly 
toward the speaker. — 

“Oh, but I can’t see yet! I know you 
have a nose and a mouth and some long, 
dark eyelashes, but I can’t tell what color 
your eyes are. You don’t know what 
color my eyes are, either. I’m going to 
shut them tight. Then when I feel a little 
boy tapping on my knee, just so, I'll pop 
them open and let him look straight into 
them.” 

It was not long before Jane, sitting with 
closed eyes and folded hands, heard the 
moving of a chair, the patter of feet, and 
felt the gentle pat of a child’s hand on 
her knee. She opened her eyes to look 
into a pair of beautiful brown eyes, and 
the face that framed them was no longer 
the face of a cross little boy. 

“Oh, they’re brown! I know now! 
See, Albert, Virginia doesn’t know what 
to make of our game, does she! Let’s 
play one this time that she will under- 
stand.” So saying, Jane dropped down 
onto the floor and began to build a block 
house. 

A happy hour followed. Then Virginia’s 
eyelids drooped and soon she was fast 
asleep. 

“Now, Albert, would you like to have 
me read from the Santa Claus book?” 
the nursemaid asked quietly. 

Albert frowned. ‘No,’ he answered. 
“Don’t like Santa Claus any more.” 

“Well, perhaps you would like to hear 
the story of the very first Christmas. 
There was no Santa Claus then.” 

The absence of the jolly old fellow 
in the red coat who had been the cause 
of much unhappiness of late at once 
aroused Albert’s interest in the very first 
Christmas. He tugged his little chair up 
to Jane’s and sat down, thus expressing 
his willingness to listen. In simple lan- 
guage Jane told the old story of the babe 
in the manger, of the Wise Men, and of 
the angels. To Albert the story was sur- 
prisingly new and marvellous. 

“What was the baby’s other name?” he 
interrupted eagerly. “And were there any 
horses in the barn? And was it a big 
barn just like my grandpa’s barn?” 

Jane, who had not been asked such 
questions a year before when she had 
told the Christmas story to Jack, hardly 
knew what to answer; but perhaps the 
words of the answer did not matter after 
all. She looked down into that eager face 
with one of her kind smiles which any 
little four-year-old could read and under- 
stand. ee Se) 

‘The story was finished. Albert settled 
back in his little chair and was thinking 
it all over again when the door opened 
and Mrs. Pendleton entered. She dropped 
wearily on the couch. “I’ll be thankful 
when Christmas is over!’ she exclaimed. 

“O mother, do you know about the 
very first Christmas?” 


Albert looked hap- 
pily into his mother’s pretty, tired face. 
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“Jane has been telling me about it. I 
like it better than the Santa Claus book. 
Don’t you want me to tell it to you?” 

The look of annoyance on Mrs. Pendle- 
ton’s face gradually gave way to one of 
tenderness and understanding. She lifted 
the little boy and held him close. “Yes, 
dear, to-night, when mother tucks you 
into bed,’ she murmured. “I’m afraid 
mother has almost forgotten the story of 
the very first Christmas. Her little boy 
must tell it to her again.” 

Somehow, as Jane left the beautiful 
nursery, she felt as if she might be leav- 
ing behind her a bit of the happiness her 
mother made in the little kitchen down 
under the hill. 


Colestial Fruit 


A. TEGNIER 


Many are the fragrant, aromatic things 

which are put into the different compart- 
ments of “mother’s spice-box,” but none of 
them is so spicy and pleasant to taste as 
that which the Chinese call “celestial 
fruit,” so great is their liking for it. To 
them it is one of the most essential spices 
provided for the use of humankind. So 
fond of it are they, that one of their 
favorite sweetmeats is the fruit of it gath- 
ered before it is quite ripe, and preserved 
in vinegar or in sugar. 
_ It is the nutmeg, which is a truly won- 
derful product of nature; for the inner 
coating or rind of it becomes another 
much-used spice, mace, and is also very 
popular as a flavoring. 

Nutmeg and mace are one and the same 
when growing, yet separate. They are a 
conundrum that ninety-nine of us do not 
solve till told. Most folks think that, as 
everything grows after its kind, nutmeg 
and mace are the products of different 
growths. 

Singularly beautiful is the nutmeg-tree, 
or Myristica moschata of the botanists, 
which grows chiefly in a group of islands 
forming part of the Dutch Moluccas, in 
the. East Indies, and called the Isles of 
Banda. Efforts have been made to grow 
this peculiar tree in Ceylon and certain 
of the West Indian islands and elsewhere, 
but not with complete success, for it is a 
native of the fine black volcanic soil and 
tropical conditions found on the Banda 
Islands. - 

Few trees look so attractive as the 
Myristica moschata. Growing in a grace- 
ful shape, like a well-pruned and’ well- 
trained pear-tree, and reaching about the 
same height, the nutmeg-tree has a leaf 


resembling the laurel, of a bright green 
the upper surface and gray] 


color on 
underneath. When bruised, it gives out 
a most aromatic fragrance. The fruit, so 
much esteemed in China, is like a walnut 
in form, but smaller, and full of juice. 
The fleshy outside pulp dries to a crust 
of a deep yellow color, and bursts in 
time, showing an inner coating of charm- 
ing red. This lining, or inner rind, which 
lies over the thin and now brittle shell 
of the nutmeg itself, is known in the spice 
trade, and in i spice-box,” as 
mace. ° 

When the fruit abstr it is time to 
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gather it. If left longer on the tree, the 
mace splits and falls away, and the nut- 
meg loses that essential oil which pre- 
serves it, and is one of the especial excel- 
lences of the fruit. 

After the nuts have been gathered by 
the natives working in the plantations or 
groves under the Dutchmen, the outer 
husk or covering is stripped off, and the 
mace, having been carefully separated 
from the kernel, is put in the sun to dry. 
The kernels, or real nutmegs, need much 
more preparation. They are spread out 
and dried for six weeks before a slow 
fire, in sheds built for this purpose. 
After this they are separated from the 
shell, and thrown into a strong mixture 
of lime and water, which is necessary to 
preserve them from the worms. With the 
same intention the mace is sprinkled and 
worked over with salt water. After this 
the kernels are cleaned, dried, and packed 
up to be sent away to Asia, Burope, and 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The Myristica moschata yields three 
crops or gatherings every year—the first 
in April (which is the best), the second 
in August, and the third in December. 
Yet the fruit takes nine months in which 
to ripen. Thus the nutmeg-tree bears 
fruit and blossoms at the same time. It 
yields fruit for a short time, however, only 
from the twelfth to the twentieth year of 
its growth, and usually dies down at the 
age of twenty-four years. At its best the 
nutmeg ought to be fresh, moist, heavy, 
of a very pleasant odor and agreeable 
though bitter taste. It can be easily 
understood how the Chinese, who have a 
singular liking for strange edibles, so 
greatly relish pickled or candied nutmegs. 

The nutmegs vary in quality according 
to the age of the tree, the particular 
plantation, and the method of cultivation 
which differs among the planters. 

According to the Chinese, the nutmeg 
was the first spice to be used by human- 
kind, the use of pepper and ginger being 
discovered at a later date. 


In Memory of Theodore Roosevelt 


To celebrate the sixty-first anniversary 
of the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt, an 
American flag was relayed from school- 
house to schoolhouse for many hundreds 
of miles across New York State and finally 
placed on his grave in the hillside ceme- 
tery at Oyster Bay. Boy Scout runners 
earried the flag, and at each schoolhouse 
where it stopped, girls sewed on a star. 
All along the way, school-children watched 
for its coming and greeted it with the 
Colonel’s favorite songs. 

In the Cove Neck schoolhouse on Long 
Island, where year after year the Colonel 
played Santa Claus, the teacher was read- 
ing aloud to the children from one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s books when the flag arrived. 
There, in the little schoolhouse so long 
familiar to the man in memory of whom 
the flag was carried that day, five little 
girls sewed into place the forty-eighth 
star while the rest of the children and 
many of the Colonel’s friends and neigh- 
bors from Oyster Bay sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ and “How Firm a 
Foundation.” 
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After the last stitch had been taken and 
the star was in place, the flag was raised 
over the schoolhouse, then lowered again 
and carried by six boy runners to the 
Colonel’s grave. 


Signalling Mars 


Professor David Todd of Amherst Col- 
lege intends some time this fall to go up 
in a balloon to an altitude of 50,000,000 
feet, from which height he hopes, by 
means of a signalling apparatus which he 
has periected, to be able to talk with the 
inhabitants of Mars. Professor Todd has 
just returned to Amherst from Brazil, 
where earlier in the year he was prevented 
by a storm from going up to a great height 
in an airplane, from which, with all 
clouds below him, he had hoped to get an 
unobstructed look at the eclipse of the 
sun. 

If Mars is inhabited, and if Professor 
Todd succeeds in exchanging signals with 
its inhabitants, and in returning to earth 
with definite information about them, who 
is there who will not be greatly inter- 
ested? 


Balloons, Pigeons, and Goats 


After this, balloons, pigeons, and goats 
are all going to help prevent forest fires, 
which each year rage through the great 
Western forests and destroy millions of 
dollars’ worth of valuable lumber trees. 
In a captive balloon, high above the forest 
he is guarding, a forest ranger can easily 
spy a wisp of blue smoke many miles 
away. With his telephone he can quickly 
spread the alarm and the fire can be put 
out before it gains headway. 

In remote parts of the great forests, 
where there are no telephones, homing 
pigeons will carry fire-alarms from one 
forest ranger to another. And goats, by 
grazing in the wide, cleared forest paths 
known as fire-breaks, will help keep fires 
from spreading. Wires are strung down 
the middle of the fire-breaks, and to them 
the goats are ring-tethered, so that each 
goat may have liberty to crop the grass 
close in the fire-breaks but may not stray 
beyond its limits. If a forest fire does 
get beyond control, it stops when it reaches 
a fire-break, provided the grass is close- 
cropped. May the terrible forest fires of 
the West soon be a thing of the past. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. ve Ay 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
The Edge of Winter 


The trees are gazing up into the sky, 
Their bare arms stretched in prayer for the 


snows. 
—Alex. Smith. 


Sunday 


The day is thine, the night also is thine: 
thou hast prepared the light and the sun. 
Thou hast set all the borders of the earth: 
thou hast made summer and winter.—Ps8, 
lexviv. 16, 17. 


Though abroad the sharp winds blow, 
And skies are chill, and frosts are keen, 
Home closer draws her circle now, 
And warmer glows her light within. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


Now is the time with winter o’er the world, 
For books and friends and yellow candle- 
light, , 
And timeless lingering by the settling fire. 
—Bliss Carman. 


Monday 


He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 
who can stand before his cold? He send- 
eth out his word, and melteth them: he 
causeth his wind to blow, and the waters 
flow. Praise ye the, Lord.—Ps. calvii. 

17, 18, 20. 


He comes—he ecomes—the Frost Spirit 
comes! You may trace his footsteps 
now, ; 

On the naked woods and the blasted fields 
and the brown hill’s withered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray old 
trees where their pleasant green came 
forth, 

And the winds, which follow wherever he 
goes, have shaken them down to the 


earth. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Tuesday 
My presence shall go with thee.—Hz. 
ree. 14. 


It is bitter cold, with a cutting N.W. 
wind. ... There is nothing so sanative, 
so poetic, as a walk in the woods and 
fields even now, when I meet none abroad 
for pleasure. Nothing so inspires me, and 
excites such serene and profitable thought. 
The objects are elevating. ...I get away 
a mile or two from the town, into the 
stillness and solitude of nature, with rocks, 
trees, weeds, snow about me. I enter 
some glade in the woods, perchance, where 
a few weeds and dry leaves alone lift 
themselves above the surface of the snow, 
and it is as if I had come to an open win- 
dow. ... This stillness, solitude, wildness 
of nature is a kind of thoroughwort or 
boneset to my intellect. This is what I 
go out to seek. It is as if I always met in 
those places some grand, serene, immortal, 
infinitely encouraging, though invisible 
ee ee 


WINTER CAMP FOR GIRLS 


_The Log Cabin Camp in Tidewater, Va., 
girls 10-14, Sleeping and living porches, fire- 
places and furnace heat. School work limited 
to fundamentals thoroughly done. Many hours 
of outdoor sports each day. Address for Camp 
Bulletin, Miss Jessie Hopkins, Cardinal, Mathews 
County, Va. 
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companion, and walked with him.— Henry 
D, Thoreau. 
Wednesday 

Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law.—Ps. 
enin, 18. 
The frost is here 
And fuel is dear, 
And woods are sere, 
And fires burn clear, 
And frost is here 
And has bitten the heel of the going year. 

—Alfred Tennyson. 


Thursday 

Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. Matt. vii. 34. 

Winter within us means vitality and 
purpose and throbbing life; and without 
us in our fields and woods it means 
widened prospect, the storm of battle, the 
holiness of peace, the poetry of silence 
and darkness and emptiness and death. 

.. Winter is only a symbol, death is 
only an appearance, life is everywhere, 
and everywhere life dominates eyen while 
it lies buried under the winding-sheet of 
snow. ...I1 love the winter—its bare 
fields, empty woods, flattened meadows, 
its ranging landscapes, its stirless silences, 
its tumult of storms, its erystal nights 
with stars new cut in the glittering sky, 
its challenge, defiance, and mighty wrath. 
I love its wild life—its birds and animals; 
the shifts they make to conquer death. 
And then, out of this winter watching, I 
love the gentleness that comes, the sym- 
pathy, the understanding! One gets very 
close to the heart of Nature through such 
understanding.—Dallas Lore Sharp. 


Friday 
Blessed are your eyes, for they see: and 
your ears, for they hear.—WMatt. viii. 16. 


A WINTER REVERY 


The rain on the scattered leayes— 

The mystically dim refrain, 

My heart leaps to it: : 

I hear the feet of a Fairy charger, 

And Fancy spreads her rainbow wings. 


What though the Birds have flown south- 
ward? 

Can I not share their flight? 

What is fleeter than a dream? 

If the rainbows turn to snow 

I can still go a-maying. 


Ay, 

When the snowflakes mutely float 
I need not bid farewell to Joy ; 
Loveliness is everywhere. 


Yon Elm, 

With twiglets fine against the sky ! 
Who could behold a fairer vision? 
What artist could limn it 

In the sunset’s blush? 

Could the glory of June surpass it, 
Frost-tipped, 

Beneath the Moon? 


No gift can be greater 

Than just the gift to see— 

To see and hear each sound and sight 
By Nature made to give man 

Joy. 

Who would of Heaven be must learn 
How to be blest 

Below: 

Who cannot find aught of true bliss 
On earth 

Cannot be happy 

Above! 


—Samuel Minturn Peck. 
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Saturday 
For thou hast been a strength to the 
poor, a strength to the needy in his dis- 
tress, a refuge from the storm.—Isa. 
rev. 4. 


,| For souls there comes a winter-tide, 


For souls there blooms a spring ; 

Though winter days may linger long 

And snows be deep and frosts be strong 

And faith be sorely tried, 

When Christ shall shine, who is the Sun, 

Springtime shall be for every one. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Correction 


In the article of President Samuel A. 
Eliot, “Department of the Middle States,” 
November 27, it was stated that All Souls 
Church, White Plains, N.Y., has now in 
hand some $112,000 toward the erection 
of the proposed building. This should 
have been $12,000 as the following sen- 
tence referring to the needed full amount 
of $18,000 indicates. Also, the statement 
was made further on in the article that 
when the property of All Souls Church 
at Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, New 
York City, can be sold, the church should 
seek to re-establish itself in the neigh- 
borhood of Park Avenue and 21st Street. 
This last address should have been Park 
Avenue and 81st Street. 

A ——— ee a ee 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his Lecture-subjects, Books, and Pam- 
phlets. In buying Holiday Presents do not 
forget his “Origin of the Bible,” “Religion in 
the Light of Evolution,” “Oh, to be Rich and 
Young!” and “Rising Japan: Is there a Japan- 
ese Menace?’ 


Camp Hill set out one year ago to raise 
$25,000, to pay off its debt. A gentleman 
has written that he will give the last 
$1,000. Twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars has been raised. This $1,000 
pledge leaves us to raise only $1,600. Our 
time is out early in December. Gratitude 
and thanks to readers of THe REGISTER 
who have helped. You speak through us 
to numerous youth. They count you 
blessed for the aid you give. 


LYMAN WARD. 
Camp Hill, Alabama. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 
King’s Chapel Lectures 


THE SPIRIT OF NEW JAPAN 
By Rev. TASUKU HARADA, LLD., 


Ex-President of Doshisha University, Kyoto; 
Author of “The Faith of Japan”; etc. < 


In King’s Chapel, Tremont St., on Mondays, 
DEC. 1, 8, 15, at 2.30 P.M. 


Admission is Free and no tickets will be required, 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the - 
office of. the Editor, Taz Curistian 


Reeister, not later than Thursday, 


one week before day of publication. 
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New York Letter 


Centenary of All Souls Church -celebrated— 
Consecration of Mr: Greene 


M. A. B. 


So much that is interesting has hap- 
pened in two of our churches,—one in 
Manhattan, and one in Brooklyn,—that 
the New York letter might contain noth- 
ing else. At the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, the congregation has been 
brought together several times during the 
past month. The Samaritan Alliance and 
the Laymen’s League invited Rey. Henry 
Gow, the distinguished minister from 
London, who came over for the General 
Conference, to stop-on his way back and 
give the Unitarians in this vicinity an 
opportunity to hear him; there was a 
goodly gathering and much interest shown 
on- his views contrasting England and 
America. It was pleasant to meet him 
socially afterward. 

It has been the custom here to hear 
reports of what has been done during the 
past year at the annual meeting of the 
society. This year at the semiannual meet- 
ing, instead of the backward look, a for- 
ward look was the feature of the evening. 
The heads of the different church organi- 
zations outlined their plans for the com- 
ing season, and a busy winter full of ac- 
tive work may be expected. Several new 
plans were brought forward by the min- 
ister, Rey. Mr. Lathrop, to increase the 
betterment of the music. He referred to 
the views of Professor Foote and Profes- 
sor Davison which were given at the Bal- 
timore Conference, both these men feel- 
ing that good congregational singing was 
much more important than the paid choir. 
The result of the suggestion has been the 
forming of a chorus choir of the yourg 
people to assist the regular choir. 

At Willow Place Chapel, a little train- 
ing has developed a chorus choir which 
does excellent work and is a pleasure to 
hear. 

On the evening of November 2 (AIl 
Saints’ Day) a really unusual ordination 
and installation service took place. The 
church had called William John Greene 
to be the assistant minister and have full 
charge of the religious work at Willow 
Place Chapel. Mr. Greene is a recent 
graduate of Meadville. He had the priv- 
ilege of hearing words consecrating him 
to the Christian ministry which I am sure 
he will not soon forget. 

It was quite impressive in a Unitarian 
church to have a processional with vested 
choir (from the Chapel), all singing so 
heartily that some of us wondered if it 
would not be a good plan to have it 
all the time. The utmost simplicity char- 
acterized this service. The sermon by 
Rey. William L. Sullivan was in itself a 
charge to _the ministry, but an added 
charge was given by Prof. Robert 
Hutcheon, who came from Meadville for 
the occasion. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was given by Rey. Charles H. Lyttle 
of the Second Church, whose impressive 
words made one feel that fellowship 
meant something with the men with whom 
the young man would be associated. The 
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charge to the people came from the for- 
mer minister of the Chapel, the much- 
beloved Rey. Walter M. Howlett, who took 
as a sort of text, “Hold up his hand,” 
and urged the loyalty of the Chapel people 
to Mr. Greene. 

One week later, November 9, a memorial 
service for two of the boys whose lives 
were given for their country was held at 
the Chapel, and a beautiful window rep- 
resenting Saint Martin unveiled. As the 
window was dedicated by Mr. Lathrop 
the scene in the little Chapel was most 
impressive. The choir and the Boy Scouts 
marched down the aisle, singing, formed 
a guard of honor by the window, the 
lights were lowered, and the flags of 
France and Belgium were placed at either 
side of the window, and from the distance 
came the.notes of the bugler sounding 
“taps.” Saint Martin’s prayer was re- 
peated by Mr. Lathrop, and the choir 
returned to the chancel singing “O Beauti- 
ful, My Country.” The sermon preached 
by the minister, Rey. William Greene, was 
on “Faith.” “Faith and sacrifice go hand 
in hand. Jesus Christ made the supreme 
sacrifice and Saint Martin did the same. 
We may not all be called upon to give 
our lives, but all will be ealled sometime 
to do something that will help our fellow- 
men.” 

Three clerestory windows were also ded- 
icated,—the first to the memory of Nelson 
Garrison Carman, given by his wife; 
Luther, the gift of a friend; and Socinus, 
by the Chapel congregation,—in recogni- 
tion of the Chapel honor-roll. 

How many Unitarians in Brooklyn and 
New York know this’ beautiful little 
chapel, situated in the tenement-house 
neighborhood near the South Ferry, with 
its brightness of color which ofttimes 
brings a bit of hopefulness into some 
weary lives of those who enter the doors? 

All Souls Church, New York, began the 
celebration of its one hundredth anniver- 
sary with a reception on Saturday even- 
ing, November 15, in the parish house 
on 20th Street. It was a real “parish 
party,” and your correspondent greatly 
appreciated being asked to be of the 
number. Sunday, November 16, was the 
special anniversary. The Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, accepted the invitation 
of the mother church to worship with 
them, so that church was closed, and the 
minister, Rey. John Lathrop, had part in 
the services of the morning. 

Lenox Avenue Church also closed, and 
there were many who came to join All 
Souls members in their celebration. ‘The 
programme of the day gave an historical 
sketch of the church. It is most interest- 
ing to note that Rey. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, on his way to Baltimore to deliver 
that sermon famous in religious annals, 
stopped in New York, and addressed a 
group of forty people who had organized 
themselves as “The Independent Church 
and Congregation in New York” at the 
home of William Russel in Broome Street. 
On Dr. Channing’s return from Baltimore 
he preached at three services in the Medi- 
eal College at Barclay Street, and so 
great was the interest that hundreds of 
persons were turned away. On Novem- 
ber 15, 1819, the first board of trustees 
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was elected, and the society incorporated 
as “The First Congregational Church 6f 
New York,’ the name it bears officially 
to-day. The first church building was 
in Chambers Street, the corner-stone of 
which was laid in April, 1820. Seven 
years after Dr. Bellows’s installation as 
its minister the society moved into a new 
chureh building on Broadway near Prince 
Street. There they worshipped till 1855, 
when they established themselves in their 
present home, the Church of All Souls, 
which was dedicated on Christmas, 1855. 
The building was modelled after a more 
ancient church edifice than any other 
Protestant church building in America, 


SAVE MEAT— SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of 

meat, poultry and game, 
and every baked 
fish, serve a lib- 

eralamount of 

STUFFING or 
DRESSING fla. 
vored with Bell’s 
Seasoning. In- 
crease the pleas- 


_ 
ure and decrease 
the cost. Hotel 

| chefs ries § : 


mend it, 

your grocer 
will not sup- 
ply you send 
10c for sam- 


ple package. Ls 
Ask Grocers For BELL’S SEASONING | 


PAY MENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends; 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


Preferred Stocks — 


by 


Partial Payment 


Provide the most profitable method of 
regular saving. They are in small units 
and tax free. 

ORPIN DESK 8% PFD. 
ROBERTSON PAPER 8% PFD. 
SPRINGFIELD ICE 7% PFD. 
PLYMOUTH RUBBER 7% PFD. 
OLD COLONY WOOLEN 7% PFD. 


The greatest difficulty of industry is the 
relation of capital andlabor. Wesuggest 
that safety lies in the small industrials 
such as those listed above. The owners 
are in daily touch with employees, under- 
stand their needs and anticipate their 
demands. 


Mark and mail this advertisement and we 
will send descriptive leaflets and the plan 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


‘a 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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‘Tue WaysIDE PULPIT 


Man .is more precious 
than anything that man 
makes, and the best 
product of industry 
is character. 


that of the Basilica San Giovanni Battista 
at Monza, Italy. The plan called for a 
beautiful campanile, but during the Civil 
War the congregation voted unanimously 
to give the money raised for this pur- 
pose to the work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

The church in its hundred years has 
had few ministers. First, Rev. William 
Ware, then for two years Charles Follen. 
The memorable pastorate of Henry W. 
Bellows, forty-three years, followed. His 
work in civic and national affairs is well 
known. Rey. Theodore C. Williams fol- 
lowed, then Thomas R. Slicer, again a 
man prominent in the welfare of the city. 
Now under the guidance and inspiration 
of Rey. William L. Sullivan the church 
moves into the second century of its 
life. At the morning service the minister 
gave a short address in which he empha- 
sized the liberty the Unitarian Church 
affords, and urged that it be wisely used. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody paid sincere 
and loving tribute to Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams, and told of Dr. Bellows’s work 
for the Sanitary Commission. 

The service closed with greetings from 
the daughter church, the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, by Mr. Lathrop. It 
was more than a greeting,—it was a chal- 
lenge to the Unitarian Church. Mr. 
Lathrop’s impassioned appeal thrilled his 
hearers and brought the morning service 
to a fitting close. 

In the evening the church was filled to 
the doors,—the aisles, pulpit steps, and 
every available bit of standing-room being 
occupied. Former President Taft and Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot were the speakers. Dr. 
Sullivan was particularly happy in his 
introduction of these distinguished men. 

Dr. Eliot, the first speaker, told of the 
progress of the church in the last hundred 
years and of the service it had rendered 
during that period. The Unitarian Church, 
he said, stood for co-operation, and one 
of the great lessons of the war, he con- 
tinued, was co-operative discipline. An- 
other important function of the church, 
he pointed out, was to promote happiness. 
The Unitarian Church had influenced to 
a very large extent, Dr. Bliot said, the 
change that had come over theologians 
and the people generally in their belief of 
what God is. He is no longer pictured 
as a cruel and harsh God, but a God of 
mercy, love, tenderness, and justice. 

The congregation arose as Mr. Taft was 
presented. He said the church was as 
old as Unitarianism in this country and 
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should have a great celebration. Uni- 
tarianism is religion, he said. If the 
world is to progress, we must have re- 
ligion; without it, it would be a dismal 
place. What is religion? he asked. It 
is responsibility to God—satisfaction for 
the yearning of immortality in which the 
inequality and suffering may be equalized 
and recompensed. Religion was over- 
thrown in the French Revolution, and sim- 
ilarly the Bolsheviki, I. W. W., and the 
like are trying to drive out religion in 
the present day. They recognize man as 
supreme and give no thought to a higher 
power. 

What we have to fear in this day and 
generation, Mr. Taft said, is the indiffer- 
ence to any religion. There has been a 
reaction revealing the weakness, the de- 
fect of human nature, from the high ideals 
and spirit that carried through the Great 
War. The same is true, he said, of the 
national spirit, which in all countries is 
tending to selfishness. That should not 
discourage us, for the result is what 
should count. There will be a reaction 
from the reaction. : 
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A Christmas Service 

“The First Christmas,” a service for 
the whole school, will be published in the 
December number of The Church School. 
This service has been prepared by Mrs. 
Fannie Wilder Brown, who has been a 
worker in the school of the Second Uni- 
tarian Society, Brookline, for several 
years, and was given by that school last 
year. The service is simple in outline and 
may be presented as a medivyval play, 
without scenery or stage properties, or 
may be given as a more elaborate pageant 
at the will of the school. A reader gives 


the story to the audience, so there is no 


memorization of speaking parts by the 
participants. There are also opportunities 
to use some of the beautiful Christmas 
carols and hymns. The programme is 
divided into three parts: (1) The Shep- 
herds on the Star-lit Hill; (2) The Magi 
in King Herod’s Throne-room; (3) Adora- 
tion in the Manger Stable. Copies of the 
magazine may be secured by addressing 
The Graded Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. The price is fifteen cents per 
copy. 


BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
12mo; 136 pages; 75 cents net; 83 cents by mail. 


This volume of eight fascinating tales which have for their background the breadth of our coun- 
try and glimpses of Europe, is a timely gift for old and young. Varied, interesting, attractively printed 


and illustrated, it will be sure of a hearty welcome. 


It is with great pleasure that the publishers offer 


to the public the latest work of this author who is so affectionately known to the people of the Liberal 


Churches. 


APPLES OF GOLD 


A BOOK OF SELECTED VERSE 
EDITED BY CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 
12mo; 211 pages; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.14. 


Here may be found apples of golden verse gathered from some of the choicest gardens of poetry. 
Many of the selections are from poets like Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, Tennyson, Bryant, Whittier, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth and the Brownings; but there is also much material from a wider range, 


including present-day writers. 


The aim has been to gather under topical heads such as Progress, 


Nature, Duty, Truth, Freedom and Self-Control, twenty in all, elevating and inspiring verse, uniting 


poetic beauty and teaching power. 


OUT OF OLD PATHS 
BY MILES HANSON 
16mo; 114 pages; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


The story of a theological pilgrimage from rigid orthodoxy to liberalism, introducing anecdotes 
of the author’s experiences as pastor and member of two English parishes and of his life on a ranch 


in the great South West. 


The spirit of sincerity and humility which permeates this little volume precludes the possibility 
of controversy even with those whose views are diametrically opposed. 


THE UNITARIAN FAITH 
SET FORTH IN FIFTY 
UNITARIAN HYMNS 
60 pages; 75 cents net; by mail, 85 cents. 
This collection of hymns has been selected from the large number written in the past one hundred 


years by men and women, all of whom have been known as Unitarians. 


The list of authors contains 


the names of fifteen Unitarian ministers, ten laymen, and three laywomen. 

_The multitudes who sing these hymns are usually quite unaware of their Unitarian origin, and 
are ignorant of the faith from which the writers drew their inspiration. 

It is a hymnology of the Spirit, the song of those who have a cheerful interpretation of life, 
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Mme. Loyson’s Ministry of Mercy | 


Mme, Paul H. Loyson, to whose great 
work in France readers of THE REGISTER 
have been contributing generously, writes 
a letter, dated October 19, detailing her 
recent ministry to the sorrowing, needy, 
and yet courageous French. She says in 
part :— ; 

“In two homes I stepped in literally 
with the doctor (alas, often needed now 
by the exhausted population!). In one 
case it was the poor old mother of one 
of my boys—a remarkably fine and intel- 
ligent fellow who had been killed in ac- 
tion. Everything seemed wrong with her. 
The doctor shook his head and said little. 
But it was easy without being a doctor 
to diagnose a worn-out organism and 
added to that a broken heart. She was 
moreover going blind. Was it the tears 
she had shed for the past five years,— 
not only for the dead son, but for the 
three others, all soldiers, while she and 
her old husband, daughters, and grand- 
children were driven from their home 
under the deadly gases of the enemy? 

“One of the exclamations most fre- 
quently heard in the devastated regions 
is, ‘Oh, how we have wept ever since the 
first day of the war!’ And it is so. Prob- 
ably since the world began never have so 
many tears been shed as during the past 
five years. Often have I thought of Bis- 
marck’s saying, ‘All that should be left 
to a conquered people is their eyes to 
weep with.’ 

“And what of those who lose even their 
eyes through much weeping? 

“The second home entered with the doc- 
tor was that of another soldier. His wife 
is a wreck at thirty-two. When the Ger- 
mans advanced she arose from her bed and 
fled with her children, the last a new-born 
baby. The result of this flight was not 
only the death of the baby, but complicated 
internal troubles for the mother, culmina- 
ting in an unsuccessful operation, now 
necessitating an expensive belt. 

“I think I need not tell you that this 
was supplied her in your name—as in all 
the various homes other kinds of absolute 
necessities, each according to the needs 
of the family—bags of wool for mat- 
tresses, sheets and bed-covers, ticking for 
bedding, linen and clothing, ete. Another 
home in Le Cateau was that of still an- 
other soldier. Poor boy, he had been 
wounded and gassed many times. How 
often had I nursed him! EHven his eyes 
had been injured, but he came through 
everything, and now he is back among 
his family and at his old work,—car- 
pentry,—his parents beaming with happi- 
ness. (Oh, the difference in the faces of 
the mothers whose sons have come back!) 
Only one cloud hangs over this family, but 
it is a dark one. The three little children 
that my soldier left at home when he 
started out to the war have all died. 
Hach little grave is in some different far- 
away spot, for the helpless little band 
was driven from country to country. ‘I 
had to leave the last one in Holland just 
before the armistice,’ the poor little 
mother said to me, turning away her sad 
eyes. 

“If only by some witchery of love I 
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could lead you into these homes, and 
standing there, invisible, you could be 
witnesses of all, I know your hearts would 
go out as mine does to all those old 
broken parents, those pale little ones, and 
their brave, sweet mothers. They have 
all been through the great tribulation, and 
the stamp of it is on them, but miracle 
of miracles, these frail creatures have 
survived! They ask to live. They have 
faith in better times. They want to begin 
anew the grand old poem of human life. 

“Dear friends, I know it is not true 
that all have gone back to their old lives. 
I know that you do not want to ‘forget 
the war’ and its victims, and go back to 
your old lives as before when life will 
never be the same again for so many. 
Help me to keep on helping them. 

“Laura Loyson.” 

Contributions for Mme. Loyson’s work 
should be sent to Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Children of Bible Lands 


The Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association has 
received from the New York office of the 
American Committee for Relief in the 
Near East acknowledgments of contribu- 
tions from our churches and schools as 
follows :— 


Previously acknowledged............ $4,167.61 
Aug. 1. Westboro, Mass. 20.00 


Hept. 17. Hobart; Indy ce weeeece cs 6 


Nove 8.« Marietta; Qhioe sae s+ 5.00 
17. Auburndale, Mass.......... 5.00 
Total. to.datesi2.6 . sae Bee ata $4,217.61 


Contributions should be sent to Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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For Soldiers and Sailors 


Week by week the subscription list for 
army camps and navy stations grows— 
slowly, perhaps, but none the less surely. 
Tue Recister is confident that its readers 
value the paper sufficiently and have 
enough interest in the boys who still are 
obliged to depend on camp libraries for 
reading matter, to wish THE REGISTER con- 
tinued in all camp libraries where it is 
still desired. 

Five new subscriptions this week bring 
the number of camp libraries down to 112. 
The sum of $6 from Miss Margaret Has- 
kell of Auburndale, Mass.,- provides two 
more copies needed for Camp Custer, 
Mich. Miss Alice Tapley of Boston sends 
$9. This gives two more copies to Camp 
Custer. With four subscriptions already 
acknowledged, the eight copies necessary 
for this camp are supplied. The other $3 
contributed by Miss Tapley gives one sub- 
seription to Camp Dix, N.J. 

The contributions received thus far are 
as follows :— 


Mrs. Frederick Tappan, Boston, Mass.. $9.00 
Miss Stella Webster, Portsmouth, N.H. 9.00 
Miss Elizabeth Hurd, Boston, Mass.... 6.00 
Mrs. C. J. Steedman, Providence, R.I... 3.00 
Mrs. W. B. Everett, Watertown, Mass. 3.00 
Leicester Women’s Alliance, Leicester, 

LO ete a Saat Oren 3.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass....... 9.00 
Miss Margaret Haskell, Auburndale, 

NESS Us talents orate, aleleyigcteksva'eNe-© leche Maleiese 6.00 
Miss Alice Tapley, Boston, Mass...... 9.00 

$57.00 


The Caretnaslonta 


December is here. THE REGISTER pre- 
pares for Christmas. No effort is being 
spared to make the Christmas number of 
the paper better, more inspirational, and 


|more full of real Christmas spirit than 


Tur AmMpRICAN Missionary ASSOCIATION, 


Amount $..-oseseoe yas eas en ed oe ee 


HEAD, HEART AND HAND 


Are Trained Together in the Schools of 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AT TOUGALOO 


Our girl graduates make good housekeepers and true home-makers. From such homes as theirs 
crime and violence never come, but always good order, industry and prosperity. 


By sending a gift toward the support of this chain of noble schools 
YOU CAN HELP TO SOLVE THE VEXED RACE PROBLEM 


Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
The enclosed gift is to be used for the support of your chain of training schools. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn REGISTER 
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ever before. The Christmas poster already 
hangs in the vestries and parish houses of 
churches all over the country, reminding 
Unitarians of their chief denominational 
weekly. 

Many of THe Reerster’s readers have 
crossed one item off their Christmas shop- 
ping lists by subscribing to Tur ReGisTer 
for a friend. The Circulation Depart- 
ment looks forward to many others fol- 
lowing their example during the present 
month. 

November was a most encouraging 
month for THe Reeister. Every indica- 
tion points toward December being eyen 
more heartening. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet on Monday, December 8, at 11 
A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Thomas J. Horner of Manchester, 
N.H., will preside. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., President of the American Unitarian 
Association, will speak on “Things to be 
Emphasized Among Us in These Times.” 
There will be full opportunity for ques- 
tions. Discussion open to all. 


Week-day ‘services, King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: December 8, Rev. Sidney 
Lovett, Mt. Vernon Church, Boston; De- 
eember 9, Rey. Palfrey Perkins, First 
Parish, Weston; December 10, President 
George HE. Horr, D.D., Newton Theologi- 
eal Institution; December 11, Rey. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, Unity Church, St. Paul, 
Minn.; December 12, Rey. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, D.D., Editor Tur CHRISTIAN 
Reeister, Boston; December 13, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Meetings and Conferences 
New England Associate Alliance 


The New England Associate Alliance 
held its autumn meeting at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Leominster, Mass., on 
Thursday, November 13. After the usual 
opening service and a cordial greeting to 
the delegates by Mrs. HE. H. Saxton, presi- 
dent of the Leominster branch of The 
Alliance, Mrs. Claude U. Gilson told of 
some of her experiences overseas. Mrs. 
Gilson has recently returned from France, 
where as the head of a group of young 

“women, all in the service of the Y. M. C.‘A., 
she spent many months in the different 
camps — entertaining, encouraging, and 
carrying comfort and cheer to the boys in 
our American Army. The subject of the 
day, “Americanization Work,” was pre- 
sented by Dr. Frances Lamb-Johnson, who 
emphasized two points for the untrained 
worker: first, to inform herself in regard 
to all such work; secondly, to educate her 
individual community up to the need of 
the work. Dr. Lamb-Johnson described 
the methods used in conducting classes in 
Lynn, Mass., and urged that every one 
undertaking the work should secure be- 
forehand the interest and approval of the 
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school board and the parish priest of that 
particular locality. The roll-call, with 
which the morning session closed, was 
responded to by three hundred and thirty- 
three women representing eighty-two 
branches—an unusual number of branches, 
indicative of increasing loyalty to the 
spirit and ideals of The Alliance. A 
pleasure not announced on the programme 
was the singing of a solo by a member of 
the choir of the church, with which the 
afternoon session opened. Mrs. Donald M. 
Blair presented the report of the com- 
mittee on Americanization. This com- 
mittee, appointed last spring to establish 
classes for foreign-born women in some 
New England manufacturing centre, is 
considering several propositions. It is 
their judgment to go slowly, weighing care- 
fully the conditions and outlook before 
locating their first venture, always with 
the thought that a class well established 
in one centre shall be placed in compe- 
tent hands and the committee go forward 
to start other classes in other centres. A 
collection for this work was. taken, 
amounting to $79.14. The address of the 
afternoon was by Rey. A. M. Rihbany of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, who 
took for his subject, “Syria.” Mr. Rih- 
bany briefly outlined the history of Syria, 
the traditions and characteristics of its 
people, and, turning to this country, pre- 
sented the opportunities and obligations of 
Americans to the foreign-born, in a manner 
of deep interest and spiritual uplift to his 
listeners. The larger part of the audi- 
ence, unwilling to lose any part of the 
address, waited for a later return train 
than the one first announced. At the 
close of the meeting a vote of thanks was 
extended to the hostess branch for its 
hospitality and the announcement made 
that the midwinter meeting will be held 
at the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Thursday, January 22, 1920. 


Parish News Letters 


For a Notable Anniversary 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass.—First Congre- 
gational Society, Rey. James A. Fairley: 
The season has opened encouragingly al- 
beit somewhat slowly. Congregations are 
larger than a year ago, and the service 
has been enriched by the introduction of 
musical features under the direction of 
the chairman of the music committee, Dr. 
Mark W. Richardson, and the organist, 
Mr. Grant Drake, with the faithful co- 
operation of a competent volunteer chorus 
choir. Two highly successful meetings of 
The Alliance have been held (president, 
Mrs. Charles H. Curtis), and two of the 
Men’s Club (president, Mr. Thomas G. 
Rees). At the last meeting of the Club 
it was voted to organize a branch of the 
Laymen’s League, following a spirited ad- 
dress by Mr. Ernest G. Adams of the 
League. The Sunday-school, under the 
leadership of Mr. Thomas G. Rees, superin- 
tendent, is growing in numbers and in the 
quality of the instruction. The Beacon 
Course is used in practically every class, 
and it is probable that before the end of 
the church year the school will have been 
successfully graded. Excellent and con- 
tinuous work is being done in the Post- 
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Office Mission, the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change, and the Junior Alliance, under the 
leadership respectively of Miss Bllen C. 
Morse, Miss Ida S. Hyneman, and Miss 
Mary F. Gill. The Society is preparing, 
through the joint activity of the parish 
committee (Mr. George W. Wheelwright, 
Jv., chairman) and of the Congregational 
Union (Mr. Bert E. Holland, president), to 
co-operate in the series of Simultaneous 
Meetings in Boston the first week in De- 
cember. The one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the church will be celebrated 
by a special service on the evening of De- 
cember 31, to be followed by other features 
later on. The arrangements are in charge 
of a committee headed by Hon. Robert M. 
Morse. 


Deaths 


HOAGLAND.—On November 22, Julia Com- 
ley, wife of Rev. Napoleon Hoagland, in the 
fifty-ninth year of her age. Funeral services 
from her late residence, 17 Lexington Road, 
Concord, Mass. Burial in Sleepy Hollow Cem- 
etery. 


PRIESTLEY.—In Northumberland, Pa., on 
Tuesday evening, November 11, Jean Biddle 
Priestley, aged fifty-seven years. 


Jean Biddle Priestley was a great-great-grand- 
daughter of the noted scientist and theologian, 
Joseph Priestley, and daughter of a “beloved 
physician” of that name. An ardent Unitarian, 
she was a life member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. She was the moving spirit 
in the Joseph Priestley Memorial Society during 
the short time in which services were held in 
the little church in Northumberland, and was 
prominent in the small activities of the branch 
of the Women’s Alliance of the Society. A 
teacher of music for almost forty years, she led 
and moulded the musical tone of the com- 
munity, and in all ways, through her talent and 
forceful personality, was a leader in every good 
movement. 

A noble life is ended, a fine and generous 
soul gone to its reward. She has passed on in 
the fulness of life. Devoted and beloved in her 
home, interested in the furtherance of every 
good work in her town and State, a community 
mourns her going. 

But that we know that 


“Transplanted human worth 
Must bloom to profit otherwhere,” 


such a loss would be irreparable.. Thanks to 
the Giver of all good, we do know that 


“Somewhere—out of human view— 
Whate’er her hand is set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim.” 
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FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


In our Unitarian fellowship we have been altogether too complacent. 
Let us be frank about this. We have assumed that there is a current in 
American life setting strongly toward liberal religion. We have done far 
too little to lead American life in this direction. 


One of the most fascinating things in this Republic is the growth of 
our cities. Little quiet sleepy towns are waking and growing. They are 
becoming great centres of population. They dominate the life of large 
areas about them. 


Most Unitarian churches are in cities. There lies our great oppor- 
tunity. All the influences for enlightenment, for education, for culture in 
a great city make an opportunity for the progressive form of religion. In 
every American city there should be a Unitarian church. 


A careful study of the growth of American communities shows that 
there are to-day | 


FIFTY LARGE CITIES 


which have no Unitarian church. In ae cities live MORE THAN 
TWO. MILLIONS OF PEOPLE. These people could not go to a 
Unitarian church in their own cities if they wished to. 


Truly we have been too complacent. The scale of giving for our national 
work is far too low. We stand in the presence of magnificent opportunities 
such as these, and fail to meet them adequately. Now is the time for a 
really great advance in our work. It waits for sufficient financial support. 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer 


American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“Ts Bestseller still your favorite au- 


thor?” “Yes, I admire him even though 
I’ve heard him lecture.”—Life. 


Policeman (to prisoner leaving dock, 
who has just been sentenced to six 
months) : “Excuse me, but do you want to 
let your house?’—London Opinion. 


Wily Shopper (to salesman): “How 
much is this one? [Turning to friend] 
What time is it our Profiteering Commit- 
tee meets this afternoon, dear?’—Punch: 


A food faddist was haranguing a crowd 
on the marvellous benefits to be ob- 
tained from his particular diet scheme. 
“Friends,” he cried, “two years ago I’ was 
a miserable wreck. What do you suppose 
brought this great change in me?” He 
paused to see the effect of his words. Then 
one of his listeners asked, “What change?” 


“What!” exclaimed the very economical 
lady who was visiting an occupant of an 
almshouse, “you have two pairs of spec- 


tacles! I never heard of such extrava- 
gance. Whatever do you want with two 
pairs?” ~ “Well, mum,” replied the un- 


abashed old lady, “I have to keep one pair 
to find the other with.’”—New Common- 
wealth. 


The young man, one of the favored few 
who can still run a car, reached home 
late for dinner. “I got. caught for ex- 
ceeding the speed limit on the way home,” 
he explained rather sheepishly. ‘Have to 
appear to-morrow morning and get a fine 
or fifteen days.” The wife clapped two 
blistered little hands. “What a Provi- 
dence!” she cried joyfully. “Take the 
fifteen days, Harry. The cook has just 
left.”"—-The Argonaut. 


Deploring dishonest methods, he said: 
“It all brings back to me a dialogue I 
once heard in a Southern school. ‘Chil- 
dren,’ said the teacher, ‘be diligent and 
steadfast, and you will succeed. Take the 
case of George Washington, whose birth- 
day we are soon to celebrate. Do you 
remember my telling you of the great 
difficulty George Washington had to con- 
tend with? ‘Yes, ma’am,’ said a little boy. 
‘He couldn’t tell a lie.’ "—Christian Herald. 


In a Unitarian church not five hundred 
miles from Buffalo a recent sermon on 
social unrest and industrial problems was 
followed by the singing of Faber’s hymn 
beginning 


“Workman of God, oh, lose not heart, ..«. 
Thou shalt know where to strike.” 


It is still told that in the same church, 
some years ago, the sermon was immedi- 
ately followed by an anthem from the 
choir, “Awake, ye sleepers!’ . eA. 


A man from the north of Scotland, vis- 
iting Glasgow, was “boned” by a Salvation 
Army lass, and he gave her a sixpence. 
Turning into another street, he was again 
asked for a. contribution. “Na, na,” he 
said. “I gied a saxpence tae ane o’ your 
folk ’roon the corner just noo.” “That 
was very good of you,” said the girl. 
“But then you can’t do a good thing too 
often. And besides, you know the Lord 
will repay you a hundred fold.” “Aweel,” 
said the cautious Scot, “I’ll just wait till 
the first transaction’s feenished before we 
start the second.”—Boston Transcript. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WoRK:— 


(rt) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. $ 


UNITY 


JENKIN Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
RELIGION, — 


INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY ww azz 11s rors 


_Joun HAYNES HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


SusBscription $2.00 Sampte Copies 
PRICE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


‘CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, cérner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening ser- 
vices at 7.30. Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm 
Avenue, Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. 
Morning service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 a.m. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. James A. Fairley, 
Sr ages Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school 
at 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, December 7, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Attractive- 
ness of Goodness.” 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 


(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11a.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning 
service on Sunday, December 7, at 11 a.m. Rev. 
pare M. Slocombe will preach. Sunday-school at 

45 aM, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. “Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D 


and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, December 7, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. : 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach, Subject, ‘‘Jonah’s Mission,” 
Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M, Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 a.m. 
Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, Miss Rose 
Trainor. Subject, ‘‘Conservation of Vision.” 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 


kindergarten at 9.45 a.m. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m, The minister will preach.  ~ 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THm REGISTER 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. ‘ 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL | 
For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
- Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


When ordering change of address 


please send old as well as new 


address. 


